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FETISHISM AND MONOTHEISM. 
BY REV. W. ASHMORE, SWATOW, CHINA. 


Tue positive philosophy in the application of its principle to theology, asserts that 
the progress of mankind has been from Fetishism to Monotheism ; that Fetishism is 
the primitive and natural religion of mankind; but that, as the race advances, man 

} begins to cease imagining everything to be God that moves; and that then the process 
of elimination goes on until Fetishism rises into Polytheism, and Polytheism into 
Monotheism. 

The Apostle Paul affirms just the opposite of this. He teaches in the first of Ro- 
mans that originally men knew God, but were not willing to glorify Him as God, and 
that then the process of departure began from Monotheism to Polytheism, — through 
worship of images made first like to corruptible man, and then to birds, and then to 
four-footed beasts, and finally like unto creeping things. 

We have the Records of several very ancient systems of heathenism. If the teach- 
ing of the positive philosophy be true, we shall expect to see the earliest of these 

; records filled with the traces of Fetishism, and shall be able to trace the process of 
elimination until we rise to Monotheism. But if the Apostle has informed us correctly, 
then as we trace back the stream of heathenism, we ought to find Monotheistic con- 
ceptions becoming more and more distinctly defined, as we approach the patriarchal 
age. 

Let some of these records be put into the witness-box, to testify in behalf of the 
truth, 

1. Vedantism. The Vedantic writings are believed to be the oldest religious docu- 
ments in the world, next to the Pentateuch. Indeed, they are supposed to have been 
written not more than a hundred years after the Exodus. They take us back there- 
fore to patriarchal times. 

We find that whilst idolatry had been becoming fully inaugurated, yet the knowl- 
edge of one Supreme Being, who is God over all, was still retained with wonderful 
clearness. Indeed some of the conceptions of these same Vedas seem almost like 
the teaching of Inspiration. “ There is in truth but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit, 
the Lord of the Universe, whose work is universal.” ‘The God above all gods, who 
€reated the earth, the heavens, and the waters.” These sentences are taken from the 
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Rig Veda, and are quoted by Professor Draper in his “ History of the Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe,” a book written obviously in the interest of infidelity. 

There are other teachings equally explicit. Under the name of the Supreme 
Brahm, a being is represented with attributes that belong to none but Jehovah. “He 
is awake while all creation sleeps.” “ He is the immaculate.” ‘ He alone is said to 
be immortal.” «All beings are under His protection.” “ He is without beginning or 
end, mighty and supreme.” “ He is the Creator of all.” “ He is the Cause.” “ Him 
the sun cannot enlighten, nor the moon and stars, nor can the lightning enlighten 
Him, much less can fire; but they all borrow their light from Him, and shine by His 
effulgence.” 

These quotations might be multiplied greatly. That they are found mixed with 
other thoughts and conceptions which are false and puerile, instead of weakening their 
testimony, only strengthens it ; for it shows that already their foolish heart was be- 
coming darkened. The fact of the name of Brahm being used is also against them. 
It confirms the Apostle’s charge of robbing God of his glory. 

The point of the argument is that in those days, and notwithstanding a gross ad- 
mixture of idolatry, there did not exist a clear and exalted conception of One Su- 
preme Being, who made all things and supported all things by the word of His power. 

Bear in mind that the above conceptions were retained as a part of heathenism as 
late as about six hundred years after the death of Noah, and fourteen hundred years 
before the coming of Christ. 

Let us now pass over an interval of five hundred years, and come down to the date 
of the famous Institutes of Menu, 900 B.c. We find a most marked deterioration ; 
the descent from bad to worse has been fearful. We have Mr. Draper’s admis- 
sion that the doctrine of the Divine Unity now becomes more distinctly mixed with 
Pantheism. 

And here the testimony of Mr. Elphinstone comes in. He specifies, as important 
changes made subsequent to the Institutes of Menu, “a gradual oblivion of Monothe- 
ism and the introduction of the worship of deified mortals,” — whilst some gods that 
were formerly worshipped are now neglected, and new ones are introduced in their 
place to such great extent that India is said to be afraid lest the worship of gods would 
be supplanted by the worship of men. 

After a lapse of three hundred years, during which the above-mentioned “ gradual 
oblivion of Monotheism” is taking place, we come to the era of Gaudama, the founder 
of Buddhism, as he is called. It would be more proper to say of him, that he collated 
and expounded the various sequences of previous forms of idolatry. He embodied 
the system in words, but he did not first propound its atheism, — which was the grad- 
ual development of three preceding centuries. 

As the result, we find that the existence of a Living, Supreme Being is now denied 
altogether, and his place is occupied by what is called a Supreme Power — “a self- 
existent, plastic principle, but not a self-existent God.” 

Moreover there has now ceased to be any objection to the worship of images from 
any one. And it is taught too that praying can be done by machines as well as by 
the living voice. 

And now what is the state of the heathen mind to-day, in the countries where the 
preceding experience has been passed through? We are commonly told that the na- 
tives of India put the number of their gods at three hundred and thirty millions. 
Every mountain, every hill, and every valley has its divinity. Toads, snakes, lizards 
and crocodiles are worshipped. Even sinks and cess-pools are supposed to have their 
gods that reside in them. Every occurrence of life is imagined to be connected with 
demons and hobgoblins. 

On the other hand the knowledge of that Supreme Being whose attributes of glory 
and works of creation are chanted unceasingly in the hymns of the Rig Vedas, is so 
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obliterated, and all regard for them is so completely lost, that to-day there is, so far as 
is known, only one temple sacred to Him in all India. 

So then the testimony of these living witnesses confirms the teaching of the Apostle 
Paul, and proves the course of the human mind to be from Monotheism to Polytheism, 
and from Polytheism to Fetishism in one direction and to Atheism in another. The 
class of minds naturally inclined to follow a system blindly to its natural conclusions, 
went on to Fetishism. The speculative class of minds, the Sadducees of Brahminism, 
recoiled from this step and became Atheists. 

2. Confucianism. A much greater antiquity is claimed for the Chinese than can be 
adequately proved. Of late years this subject has been taken up by competent schol- 
ars, such as Rev. Dr. Legge and Rev. Mr. Chalmers, and they have shown that 
although there were persons living in the western confines of China a little before the 
year B. C. 2000, and about the time of the death of Noah, yet this population was 
crude and undeveloped, and doubtless but recent emigrants from the plains of Shinar. 
The historical records of the time are legendary and fragmentary, and it is difficult 
to discover the truth. They are contained in the “ Shi king,” Book of Odes, and 
“ Shoo king,” Book of Annals, and have been translated and edited with great ability 
by Dr. Legge. 

About the year B. C. 1600, these Records begin to wear a truthful historical aspect. 
It needs to be stated that they are not concerned with religion, like the Rig Vedas, but 
with civil and political matters, and therefore the light thrown on the religious belief 
of these primitive dynasties is incidental. The teachings are brief, but are none the 
less valuable. 

The evidence shows that as late as B. c. 1600, there existed in the Chinese mind a 
distinct, positive conception of One Supreme, Living God, who is the close observer 
of human conduct, and the arbiter of human destiny. The language in which this is 
set forth is more plain and decided than any used at a later date by Confucius. Thus 
the Chinese Emperor Tang, whose era is placed at B. c. 1600, says, “ The great God 
has conferred even on the inferior people a moral sense, compliance with which would 
show their nature invariably right.” “ As I fear God.” “ Our good and evil are re- 
corded in the mind of God.” ‘TI will examine these things in harmony with the mind 
of God,” — meaning by this last sentence, that he will judge himself and judge others - 
righteously by the mind of God. 

Mr. Chalmers, who has gone carefully over this department of Chinese literature, to 
ascertain its bearing on the controversy about a proper term for the word Gop in the 
translation of the Scriptures, has counted more than eighty instances in which the 
words Siang Ti occur, with the meaning of One Supreme Deity. In the “ Book of 
Odes,” the oldest of the Records, they are used in that sense only, save in a single 
instance, where they are applied ironically to a presumptuous emperor. __ 

This Supreme Ruler is represented as standing entirely alone and unique, — having 
no pedigree, no brothers, no family, no rivals, — the highest object of worship, — 
which, when it is offered to Him, is shared with no other, as was the case among subor- 
dinate deities. 

The existence of other and inferior gods was recognized as an article of the popular 
faith, and even then too the Manes of ancestors received some sort of posthumous 
homage. But this does not in the least affect the argument, which is occupied with 
showing that originally the term Siang Ti, Supreme Ruler, designated one Being and 
only one. The designation was personal and individual. But in the course of time 
this application to One particular person ceased. It began to be applied to other and 
various persons, and thus the Monotheistic conception passed over to the Polytheistic. 
There came “ gods many and lords many.” 

We discover the transition plainly in the works of Choo Hi, in his commentaries on 
the “ Rites of Chan,” — a book which describes the state of things six or eight hun- 
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dred years later than the era of the above-mentioned Tang. According to his account, 
the term Siang Ti had now become a general designation for all the gods. ‘hus the 
primitive conception began itself to disappear. At the same time we are struck with 
the more frequent substitution of Tien, Heaven, for Siang Ti, the Supreme Ruler who 
dwells in heaven. This is another long stride in the departure from the idea of a 
personal God, ruling over all. 

And then we notice, following in due order, another corruption, — the introduction 
of a species of philosophical dualism; Ti, earth, becomes associated with Tni, heaven; 
and that which is designated by the expression Tni Ji, heaven and earth, becomes the 
recipient of the highest homage. Thus the throne and the footstool of God are wor- 
shipped, but the God who sits upon the throne is discarded altogether. And in them 
are verified the words of Paul,—“ Who changed the truth of God into a lie and 
worshipped and served the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed forever.” 

In these modern days, the designation Siang Ti has an almost indiscriminate appli- 
cation. By the common people in different sections it is applied to favorite idols, very 
different from each other. 

Besides all this, deified men and women are worshipped in China, far more even 
than Heaven and Earth. And under certain circumstances animals and birds and 
snakes claim a share of the popular homage. In this district of Tie Chiu there is to 
be found, to my own certain knowledge, a low, grovelling and disgusting Fetishism, 
exceeded only by that of the squalid tribes of Africa. So then this witness agrees 
with the other. 

In this outline the statements are meagre, but they will be sufficient to indicate the 
nature of the refutation a full history of heathenism will give of the asseverations of 
the so-called Positive Philosophy, “profane and vain babblings and oppositions of 
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science falsely so called.” 
Swatow, Curna, March, 1868. 


LETTERS FROM THE MISSIONS. 


Pissfon to Assam. 
LETTER FROM Mr. STODDARD. 


Visit to the Garo Field. Gowalpara, 
March 13, 1868.—I have just returned 
from a tour of five weeks in the Garo 
field. Br. Bronson was with me three 
weeks, when a severe attack of fever com- 
pelled him to return to the station. Those 
weeks form the most interesting portion of 
my missionary life. 

A simple statement of facts as they ap- 
peared to us on the field could not fail to 
do good toevery pious soul. The displays 
of God’s grace in Christ Jesus to a people 
ignorant, lost, savage! What pen can 
accurately describe scenes witnessed by 
such a people in their first conceptions of 
God incarnate, loving sinners ! 

Br. Bronson and I left Gowalpara early 
in February. Marching south by east 


one day, or twenty-four miles, brings us 
to Damra. Here is our Garo Normal 


School. At present fifteen Normal 
pupils besides about as many other 
lads. Government aids this school by a 
grant of 50 rupees a month. We have 
secured a beautiful lot for school and 
chapel on the banks of a mountain stream 
that enters the large river above Gowal- 
para, and is navigable by large boats in 
the rains. There is no Garo village just 
at Damra, but the place is wisely selected 
for school and missionary purposes. 


Garo Fairs. A weekly hat (fair, mar- 
ket) is held here. We attended one, and 
some over 1,000 Garos, — mostly from the 
hills, and some from the interior, three 
and four days’ journey. These hats are 
a great and peculiar institution in this 
country. 
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We had the privilege of repeating the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour of sinners to hundreds who heard 
this Wonderful Name for the first time. 

Damra is important also, as being cen- 
tral to other hats visited by Garos. Look 
east to Rungijali and Lama hats, then 
west to Teera and Nibari hats, all within 
an easy march or a march and a half of 
Damra, —all visited by Garos, and three 
of the five hats are very largely attend- 
ed, viz. Nibari, Damra and Rung joli. 
Again, Damra may prove a healthy point 
for a missionary family, at least a good 
portion of the year. Though advised by 
all English residents not to try the experi- 
ment, we feel inclined to do so a few 
months, commencing with the next cold 
season. 


Delightful Scenes. Two hours by 
ponies brought us to Amjonga. It is a 
purely Garo village in the plains, and we 
could speak without an interpreter, as the 
people understood Assamese. Precious is 
the memory of our two or three days’ visit 
here. Here we found the parents of Rud- 
ram, whose mother brought him to us soon 
after our arrival in Gowalpara, and who 
had to hasten back because her husband 
was lame and bitterly persecuted for hav- 
ing recently confessed Christ. I baptized 
the household, — father, mother and only 


child. Here also we found the parents of . 


Naran, mentioned in a previous letter, 
who asked prayers for his friends who had 
lately confessed Christ, and were being 
persecuted and threatened for having left 
the sacrificing to devils. 

This man had erected in his beautiful 
grove temporary buildings for our accom- 
modation, Here in his garden the gospel 
was preached to his towns-people. In his 
house thirteen confessed faith in Christ 
and were baptized in a mountain stream 
near by. Here also, the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated for the first time in this 
heathen village. How solemn and un- 
speakably delightful were all these scenes. 
Tongue or pen cannot describe them. 
Here I saw, as never before, how easy a 
thing to “ believe and be saved.” Sim- 
ple, confiding faith in Christ saves the 
soul. 
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A simple, or weak-minded man (es- 
teemed two thirds foolish by his friends,) 
asked for baptism. He was asked, “Why do 
you desire this ?” He said, “ I don’t know 
Hindu worship, though I have seen much 
of it. I know very little of Garo sacri- 
fices, though I have been all my life in the 
midst of them. I am esteemed too foolish 
to know these things ; but I know I am a 
sinner. I hear Christ is the friend of sin- 


ners. I hear he died to save such. I 
believe, I love, I wish to follow him.” 
My heart melted, burst with joy as I bap- 
tized that man, whose dark face shone 
with delight and satisfaction. 


Change wrought by the Gospel. Leav- 
ing this new interest, we rode south-east 
two hours, up between the hills, to the 
Christian village of Rajarimala. The en- 
tire population, cleanly clad and with 
smiling faces, met us at the entrance of the 
town. It was a goodly sight — men, 
women and children, a Christian village 
in this wild place! Only a day’s march 
from this point into the hills, and the peo- 
ple are savages, —so we are informed, — 
where they take a man’s head with the 
same delight with which we would that of 
a mad dog. Yes, and the large majority 
of this village have but recently come 
down from the hills to join this new faith. 
Some four years ago Omed and Ramkhe 
were sent out by their own request to 
preach Christ totheir countrymen. ‘They 
went from village to village in the hills. 
They soon found it would not be safe to 
make a home in the hills at present. 
Some were inclined to believe the new 
doctrine and forsake devil offerings. This - 
the more enraged others. Hence Omed 
selected this beautiful little place in the 
valley at the base of the hills for Christ. 
It was then a dense jungle, inhabited by 
wild beasts, as tigers, bears and elephants. 
He showed me the little grass hut still 
standing, where he and his brave wife, 
also a Christian, lived two years while the 
“good news” was finding its way to the 
hearts of a few. Nearly one year almost 
entirely alone in this dreadful place be- 
cause of the beasts and savages! At the 
end of two years several families from the 
hills had joined them. The heathen be- 
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came more and more enraged, threatened 
hard things, at last fixed a day, set in 
order their spears and sharpened bamboos 
for a bloody descent upon this little com- 
munity of the “ new faith.” But the Lord 
interposed. The elements were against 
them. Their purposes were frustrated. 
At the end of three years br. Bronson 
made his first visit, baptized, and consti- 
tuted a church of forty Garos, established 
schools, ordained a preacher, etc. 

We spent a week here, holding meet- 
ings twice a day, morning and evening, 
for religious instruction. The half of each 
day was spent with the teachers and 
preachers, in correcting and revising the 
books just prepared by Mr. Bronson in 
their language. One is a catechism and 
the other a primer, in the reading lessons 
of which there is much religious truth. 


Debasement of Heathenism. One chief 
perplexity was in fixing upon terms for 
God, heaven, hell, sin and other words. 
After hours and days thus spent in hard 
search and inquiry, we were overwhelmed 
with the solemn thought :—Here is a peo- 
ple so lost that they have no word for 
God, the Creator of all things! no word 
for sin, only as we would say, bad man, 
bad horse, bad dog! no words or ideas of 
heaven or hell, above the tradition that 
after death the mind remains some six 
days in a delightful tank within the Garo 
hills, during which time it hatches out into 
a living creature again! “ Who is the 
Creator?” “ Wedon’t know. A female 
gave birth to the sun, moon, ete. Another 
gave birth to water, another to vegeta- 
tion,” and soon. ‘ But who gave birth 
to those females?” “ We have no knowl- 
edge.” Garo theology! We shall know 
more of this people by and by. 

No marvel that a people of such igno- 
rance and tradition place a small value 
upon human life! 


Baptism of Garos. Several had asked 
Omed for baptism ; but, anticipating our 
visit, he had requested them to wait. 
During the week of our stay, twenty-five 
men were examined and baptized. A 
baptismal scene, always interesting to the 
Christian, how much more this, to me! 
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On either side of the narrow valley where 
the village stands is a mountain stream. 
A dam had been thrown across one about 
twenty rods from the chapel, which formed 
the baptistery. The sun shone bright and 
clear between the high hills upon that 
quiet day and scene. The entire village 
lined the banks of the stream, clad in 
their clean white garments. Here and 
there were groups of wild and almost 
naked Garos from the hills on their way 
to a market in the plains. They paused 
to witness the scene. Omed, the pastor, 
being unwell, the ordinance was per- 
formed by Mr. Bronson and myself, bap- 
tizing each every other one. As we passed 
in and out of this Jordan, engaged in this 
delightful work, we sang in the Assamese 
hymns such as — 

“ There is beyond the sky.” 

“We'll try to prove faithful.” 

* What poor, despised company.” 

In the evening of this day we observed 
the Lord’s Supper. It was witnessed for 
the first time by the most of the seventy- 
two Garo Christians present. One year 
ago only three baptized Garos — now, 
eighty-one, in all! A native awakening 
from ignorance and darkness most pro- 
found! O the wondrous power of simple 
faith in Jesus as the Saviour of sinners — 
as my Saviour! Look at this company 
around the Lord’s ‘Table, seated upon 
mats on the ground — seventy-two Garos! 
Fifty at least, including all the females 
present, witness for the first time this 
Supper. As I pass the elements, assisted 
by Omed, what silence reigns! Nothing 
but my heart is heard to beat, and the 
sobs of one or two women as I approach 
them with these wonderful emblems. 
Possible !—that hearts so ignorant and 
dark only yesterday, as it were,—can now 
be thus melted at the first sight of these 
symbols of a Body, broken, bruised for us! 
“ Let there be light, and there was light.” 
Thus instantly can the grace of Christ 
change the heart of a savage to a saint. 
To God then be all the praise, now and 
forever, world without end. Amen. 

But Iam keeping the reader too long 
at Rajarimala, as Mr. Bronson has already 
written of these things. I must hasten to 
another place. 
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Schools and Preaching. On _ the 
eighteenth of February, we left the 
Christian village amidst many tears, and 
returned to Damra, where we spent sev- 
eral days preaching and looking after 
the interests of the Normal School. The 
pupils are assisting in putting up a building 
for a chapel and school. We have schools 
also at Rajarimala, Rungjoli and Amjon- 
ga, which are supported by government 

nts-in-aid. 

On the 22d, leaving Damra we marched 
west to Jara, only four hours’ ride, and 
attended the weekly hat here on the 24th. 
It was not so largely attended as that at 
Damra, though we hada good opportunity 
to talk to hundreds of Garos. They lis- 
tened to the name of Jesus Christ with 
apparent interest and astonishment. One 
old man, very talkative, said, “* We Garos 
have no souls. When a man dies, that is 
the end of him. Hence we have no need 
of your religion.” 

Three hours’ ride on the 25th brought 
us over a spur of the hills to Nibari hat. 
This is one of the largest Garo hats. From 
far into the hills the Garos come to this 
place to trade ; we saw many hundreds at 
least. They look more wild and savage 
than any we had met before. We observ- 
ed also that every man was armed with 
spear or sword, which is not the case in 
places farther east. 

Leaving this place, we were obliged to. 
go north to Baligana hat, as the bridle 
path across a narrow hill was impassable 
for our baggage elephant. Baligana is 
only three hours from Gowalpara. The 
market here is very small. Still I hope to 
start a school among the Garos near here. 
In this village lives Ramsing, who was 
baptized at Rajarimala. He has been 
police constable for many years, in the 
employ of the government. He reads and 
writes well the Assamese. Thus God is 
raising up men for His work among the 
Garos. Already we have in the Garo 
church eight men who were educated 
years ago in the government Garo Normal 
School then at Gowalpara, but for some 
reason given up long ago. Here is mate- 
rial already prepared to our hand. 

At Luckimpoor we spent a night. Here 
also isa hat under the control of a wealthy 


nabob. A few Garos living mostly in the 
plains attend. 


At this point Mr. Bronson became sick with 
fever, and Mr. Stoddard was obliged to proceed 
alone. He adds— 


Burmese Colonists. At Bengalkhata 
I found a large community of Burmese. 
They had spent most of their lives in 
Upper Assam, but were colonized in this 


-place during the late Sepoy rebellion, to 


assist government against any attack or 
trouble among the Garos. They spoke 
Assamese well, and listened to the truth 
with great attention, and said if I would 
send them a teacher, they and their 
children would receive the light and take 
the religion of Jesus Christ. I became 
much interested in that community of 
foreigners, but do not yet know what I 
ean do for them. 

Four days from this place brought me 
to Tura station. It is situated on the side 
of the mountain Tura, some 1,500 feet 
above the sea, which seems to be about 
the height of the range of hills inhabited 
by the Garos. I was received kindly by 
Lieut. Williamson, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner in charge of the hills. Hitherto he 
has been well-treated by the hill-people. 
Their looks are rather against them, and 
I observed that the men always went 
armed—that as I passed through the fields 
they were cultivating, the men (women 
also work out of doors,) all had a sword or 
spear stuck in the ground near by. 

The object of this Commission of gov- 
ernment seems to be an experiment to 
tame the savages, and thus put a stop, if 
possible, to their annual raids into the 
plains after Bengali heads as offerings to 
their tormentors, — the whatever it may 
be that causes pain, sickness, trouble and 
death. 

After a year or two we may find an 
opening into the hills near Tura. I shall 
open a schoo and send a preacher in that 
direction the first opportunity. At pre- 
sent we have our hands full on the north 
side, and in the vicinity of Gowalpara. 

I returned home from Tura in six days 
by the “outside” route. This leads 
through an open, cultivated country near 
the large river. Mount Tura is the high- 
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est in all the Garo range,—some 4,500 
feet. From the top, the lower range on all 
sides is in sight. The view extends from 
the East to the Khassia range. West and 
South, all the plain of Bengal is before us ; 
while North, we see the Bhootan hills, 
and the eye rests with fixed delight upon 
the pure and eternal snow of the Hima- 
layas. 


Gowalpara as a Missionary Station. 


To return to Gowalpara,—if a mission- 
ary must have his head-quarters at a civil 
station in this province, — and that seems 
to be the united opinion, — then for our 
work among the Garos, Gowalpara is ad- 
mirably located. Six weekly hats (Garo 
hats in part), each of which can be reach- 
ed in one day from this place. If the 
missionary can live at Damra a part or all 
of the year, so much the better. His 
position would then be as central as pos- 
sible, until an opening is actually made 
into the hills. 

Referring to the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 


Bronson for a visit to their native land, Mr. 
Stoddard says — 


Departure of Mr. and Mrs. Bronson. 


We part with these old soldiers with deep 


sorrow. Thirty years they have been 
connected with the good work in Assam. 
Time, climate and hard service have left 
their marks. Twenty years ago they 
made over the interests of the Nowgong 
station to our inexperienced hands, we 
having just arrived in the country. We 
then had hope that they would soon re- 
turn, which they did, and it was our priv- 
ilege to labor many years most pleasantly 
with them. In heart they will still 
be here ; and in heaven we will recount 
the wonders of God’s love to us and to the 
people of these hills and valleys. The 
Lord go with them and soon make their 
places good here by new recruits. 


BURMAH. 
PAission to Barens, 


LETTER FROM Mr. VAN METER. 


Sgau Association. Bassein, Feb. 20, 
1868. — The meetings of the Sgau Asso- 
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ciation, from Wednesday to Sunday, Feb, 
12-16, five full days, and not time enough 
at that, was one of the most delightful 
and profitable series of the kind ever held 
in Bassein. More lively interest in all the 
proceedings, more animated discussions, 
and more earnest and fervent prayers, I 
never before witnessed among the Sgaus. 
The full effect of such a meeting was 
somewhat marred by one event, — a large 
number had come, expecting the services 
to close on Friday; and these, nearly one 
half of the guests, left on Friday night 
or Saturday morning. This arrangement 
had been suggested by Mr. Thomas, and 
printed in the Minutes ; but it was not 
the Bassein custom. Afte* consultation 
it was decided to go on with the busi- 
ness, much of which still remained un- 
done, and to close on Sunday and with 
the Lord’s Supper, as formerly. Very 
few, if any, of the preachers left. The 
largest number present at one time, — 
about 1,000,— was during Thursday and 
Friday. Over 1,100 were in attendance 
in all, including the members of the 
church at this place, Sin Like. Two com- 
panies of Pwos from heathen villages in 
the vicinity were among the guests, one 
numbering 20, and the other 30 per- 
sons. Upwards of fifty preachers were 
present, 34 of them pastors of churches. 
Eleven churches were not heard from di- 
rectly, but the number of baptisms, ob- 
tained through other sources and other 
statistics estimated in full meeting of pas- 
tors or taken from the Minutes of last 
year, will make the statistics now sent as 
reliable as any heretofore published. 


Statistics. Some of the more impor- 
tant statistics are, new churches, 4; but as 
two of those reported last year have dis- 
banded, the whole number is now 56. 
Baptisms, 273; new worshippers, 18. Died, 
66; excluded, 86. Total communicants, 
5,883. Allowing for additions to several, 
not reported, would, I think, bring the 
number up to 5,900. The number of 
nominal Christians, the pastors say, is 
larger than that of the church members. 
Put it at 6,000. This will make a Chris- 
tian community of 11,900, Pastors, 53; 
licensed preachers, 35; total preachers, 88. 
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The number able to read, not reported in 
many letters, but estimated in full meet- 
ings of pastors at 8,000. Two years since, 
the number reported in church letters was 
3,100. For instance, To Lo says that of 
his congregation (460), only some 20 can- 
not read, and they are chiefly old people. 
Da Bii and other pastors say the same of. 
their people. Scholars in village schools, 
(not all reported,) 940,— an increase 
of 100 over the number reported last 
year. Contributions, about Rs. 16,000. 
Among the Pwos I have already baptized 
71, and 55 of these during the past two 
months. 

In connection with the Burmese church 
in Bassein seven have been baptized, — 
all Chinese, — making a total of 351, — 
one hundred more than the previous year, 
which was 247. More will doubtless be 
reported at the Pwo Annual Meetings, 
two weeks hence. 


Ordination of a Native Preacher. 
An event that gave us great pleasure was 
the ordination of Yo Po on Sunday. The 
bearing and spirit of the man himself, 
the ease and excellence with which the 


native pastors conducted the exercises, 
which they took entire, except the read- 
ing of the hymns, gave me such joy as I 
never before experienced on such an oc- 


casion. Yo Po is 42 years of age, and 
was among the earliest who received the 
gospel thirty years since, when teacher 
Abbott first came to Sandoway. He spent 
several years in study with Messrs. Bin- 
ney, Vinton, Abbott, &c., at Maulmain 
and Bassein. He has been a prominent 
man as teacher and preacher among us 
for the past fifteen years, but has hitherto 
declined ordination. The time has at 
length come, he now thinks, when the full 
authority vested in a minister of the gos- 
pel was needed to render his services most 
efficient. He has of late been ministering 
and laboring with destitute and feeble 
churches, He appeared at this time like 
a new convert, or as one who had just re- 
ceived a “ fresh anointing from the Holy 
One.” Such tenderness of manner, such 
fervor, such spirituality in prayer and 
conference has rarely, if ever, before, 
been witnessed here. 
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Similar remarks might be made of 
Myat Keh and his sermon on Sunday af- 
ternoon (on 25th Deut.) With heart and 
eyes overflowing with love and joy, he 
dwelt with great pathos on the amazing 
goodness and mercy of God to his people, 
so often witnessed among the Karens, and 
never perhaps, more than at this time, and 
exhorted all to obedience and faith in God, 
as a father among his children. And yet 
Myat Keh was not an old man. He was 
ordained in 1849, together with Poh Kway, 
Mau Yea, and Shway Bo, —all of whom 
remain to this day the strong pillars of 
the church. It hardly seems possible that 
I took part in their ordination, the time 
seems so long. I had been in the country 
but one year then. 


Reminiscences — Ordination Services. 
I was forcibly reminded by this sermon of 
scenes witnessed at home, when listening 
to those rich gospel sermons of fathers 
Bennett and Kendrick, in their full matur- 
ity and rich Christian experience. And 
I thought, O could Abbott and Beecher 
have seen and heard what I have seen 
and heard this day, they would receive a 
new joy and be doubly thankful for all 
that God enabled them to do for the Bas- 
sein Karens. 

Dr. Scott took an active part in all the 
proceedings, acting as moderator part of 
the time. He has worked hard at the 
language during the past two years, and 
made excellent progress. He speaks 
with considerable fluency, and his pronun- 
ciation is unusually accurate. He has a 
good ear for music, and finds the advan- 
tage of it in acquiring these difficult vowel 
inflections. The order of exercises at the 
ordination, as drawn up by the Karen 
churches to whom we referred the whole 
business, was in this form; and whether so 
intended or not, was very appropriate. 

1. Reading of Scriptures, Poh Kway ; 
2. General Prayer, Tha Kee; 3. Prayer 
of Ordination, Myat Keh; 4. Hand of 
Fellowship, To Lo; 5. Charge to Candi- 
date, Da Bii; 6. Address to Congregation, 
almost a sermon and as good as one, Mau 
Yea. 

The first I heard of this ordination was 
on Saturday evening after service. Mau 
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Yea came and spoke about it, asking our 
opinion. We advised to proceed with it, 
and to take the exercises among them- 
selves. This they did, only requesting me 
to act as Moderator of the Council of Ex- 
amination on Sunday morning, before 


breakfast. 


Pwo Annual Meetings. March 5-9, 
1868.— The most delightful meeting of 
the kind ever held in Bassein, and, for the 
Pwos, the largest and best conducted. 
The interest went on increasing from 
first to last. There was no flagging, no 
lost time. The attendance nearly, if not 
quite, 1,000; twice the number of that at 
any previous meetings of the kind. Nor 
was the interest at all lessened from the 
fact that not a few of those in attendance 
were Sgaus. Indeed, in some respects 
the Pwo was in advance of the Sgau As- 
sociation. For instance, the furnishing of 
the chapel was better. The Sgaus had 
neither chairs nor lamps; the Pwos had 
both. Allthe Pwo preachers were present, 
and every church heard from. All but 
one were represented by letter or dele- 
gates. There are now 18 churches, — an 
increase of one over the last report. And 
besides these, there are Christian families 
and new worshippers in several places, 
not shown in the church letters. 

Much of the time, as in the Sgau meet- 
ing, was given to preaching, conference, 
and prayer. The result of this was most 
happy, and was manifest at the time. It 
will no doubt be felt widely in all the 
churches. 

The report of the amount of work 
done for the heathen by preachers and 
others was surprising, and to me most en- 
couraging. So many were the places and 
interesting facts reported, that I could not 
keep account of them. 


Karen Hospitality. Neither of the 
villages at which the Associations were 
held are large, not more than ten or fifteen 
houses at the place. Each house had there- 
fore to receive many guests, At Sin Like, 
the place of the Sgau Association, Tha Ree, 
the pastor, had eighty in his house; the 
company of To I alone, which stopped 
here, numbered fifty. This I thought 


at the time a number quite large enough for 
one house to provide for; but Moung 
Shwey Ray, deacon of the Pwo church, 
entertained by actual count as many as 
217. By Saturday night, every house 
was filled to overflowing, and many had 
to seek sleeping room in the chapel. The 
teacher had his “corner” in an addition 
put on to the chapel for the occasion, and 
this also was filled, much to his pleasure ; 
for his greatest delight is now found in the 
midst of a company of these simple-hearted, 
affectionate people. One item in the 
“ bill of fare” for Pwo guests, was 200 viss 
(730 lbs.) of dates. The pastor, Shway 
Bo, in speaking of this item said, we 
wanted to have something extra for 
our meeting. It was an extra, and was 
relished amazingly. Monday morning on 
making inquiry, I was told that the dates 
had all disappeared. 


Karen Singing. It is the custom at 
these meetings for many, and especially 
the younger people, to spend most of the 
night in singing. I thought we had had 
singing sweet and abundant, at the Sgau 
Association; but such a volume of soul- 
refreshing, sacred song aS went up from 
hundreds of youthful hearts and voices on 
Saturday night at the Pwo village, was, 
I presume, never before heard in Burmah. 
Fearing that I might be partial or mistak- 
en in my estimate, I asked Poh Kway 
who had attended both meetings, what he 
thought? He replied, yes, it was so. 
He had never heard such singing before. 

On Friday night there was a threatened 
attack of tigers, by signs well known to 
the natives and their dogs; and then fora 
half hour or so, intermingled with the 
singing, was heard the report of guns from 
nearly every house, as many of the guests 
had brought their guns with them. 

If the pleasure afforded to others in 
connection with these meetings could have 
in any manner corresponded with mine, 
to one who had the leisure and the means, 
a journey from America to Burmah 
would have been well rewarded. Of two 
facts at least he could have been as good 
a judge as an old resident, viz. the sing- 
ing, and the decorum and general intelli- 
gence of the congregations, as well as the 
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comely, if not handsome, features of many 
of the women. 


More Preachers Ordained. Two more 
of the pastors were ordained at this time ; 
one, Theng Kyo, the first and oldest of 
all the Pwo pastors, now of 25 years’ 
standing ; the other, Tha Leng, one of 
the youngest, about five years, but who 
has been very successful, and is now 
serving three churches. Neither of these 
men had ever left Bassein to study else- 
where. Ten were baptized on Sunday, 
making the whole number for the year 
among the Pwos, seventy-five. 


Wentbava, 


Lerrer From Mr. D. A. W. Smirn. 


First Jungle Tour. Henthada, March 
3, 1868. — In less than one week after our 
return from the Convention in Maulmain, 
I was enabled to commence my long an- 
ticipated and somewhat dreaded tour 
among the churches. I say “somewhat 
dreaded,” — because out of sympathy 
with many of my friends who had ex- 
pressed their misgivings as to my physical 
capability of enduring the special hard- 
ships incidental to life in the jungle, and 
not wholly forgetful of the period when 
for several months or years my health had 
indeed been precarious, I felt solicitous 
myself as to the result of the trial. I 
have reason for sincere gratitude that my 
health has more than stood the test; and, 
by careful attention to cautions and hints 
given me by my experienced predecessor, 
I was enabled to spend the whole cold 
season in traversing my district. 

I need not give a list of all the forty- 
three places which I visited, which would 
be merely a dull catalogue of names ; but 
rather refer to a few with which special 
memories are connected. 


God’s Method of Discipline. On my 
arrival at Kyuntanau, while passing along 
the circuitous pathway which led from the 
river to the pastor’s house, my ears were 
greeted by the shrill exclamation from an 
old woman coming toward me in the even- 
ing twilight, “ So you have not deserted 
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us, teacher, though God has.” “ O don’t 
say so, aunt,” I replied; “ but what do you 
mean?” “ Why,” she answered, “ dur- 
ing the rains, such an one died, and then 
another, and then another; and only last 
week, my neighbor’s grown up daughter 
was called and had to go; if God still loved 
us, would He afflict us so?” 

By this time a little company had gath- 
ered around from out the neighboring 
houses, and it was truly sweet to see the 
quiet sense of relief which gradually set- 
tled upon their faces, as I endeavored to 
explain the Divine economy of chastise- 
ment. They were perfectly satisfied; 
there was indeed a “bright light in the 
clouds,” which they had hitherto failed to 
discern. I felt that it was worth a day’s 
journey just to go and explain to that 
afflicted group “ the ways of God to man.” 

But in course of the evening, I found 
that the enemy had taken the opportunity 
of their distress, to sow tares among them. 
O, what a contrast to “the God of all 
comfort!” In order to aggravate their 
misery, this enemy had been suggesting, 
that of as many as died suddenly, the 
cherishing of hope was in vain. The sud- 
denness of their death was conclusive 
proof that they had failed of eternal life. 
Several elders in the church, and one 
whose daughter, a disciple, had been re- 
cently and suddenly summoned from grace 
to glory, begged to know the correctness of 
this suggestion of the Evil One. Of course, 
they did not themselves trace the sugges- 
tion to its source, not knowing but it 
might possibly be taught in some passage 
of the Scriptures which had hitherto es- 
caped their notice, or been read only to 
be misunderstood. ‘‘ Harmless as doves,” 
without the “‘ wisdom of serpents!” It is 
characteristic of these disciples in their 
jungle homes, to mistrust their own sagac- 
ity, and to receive as truth whatever mor- 
sel is thrown into their open mouths. 

Pray that the Good Shepherd may de- 
liver them from the wolves in sheep’s 
clothing who are prowling among them. 
There are at least three Catholic mission- 
aries here in this district, to your one 
Protestant. 


Painful Intelligence. At Ekkareh, 
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forty miles north of here, on the Eastern 
side of the river, the painful intelligence 
awaited me of the recent death of Shway 
Lay’s mother. Shway Lay is a young man 
who studied in the Normal school in town 
during last rains, and after its close, feel- 
ing that God had called him to do work 
for Him in preaching the gospel among 
the heathen, he went down at once to 
Rangoon, where he was admitted as a stu- 
dent into the Theological Seminary. 
When I first met this young man, I was 
struck by something peculiarly lovely in 
the expression of his countenance, and the 
few months of study, with its opportuni- 
ties for continual observation of him, con- 
firmed my first impressions as to his amia- 
bility, and awakened strong hopes with 
regard to his future. I knew that he 
would feel very deeply his mother’s death, 
and inquired if they had yet written to 
inform him of it? His older brother re- 
plied, that a letter had been written after 
his mother’s death; before her death, she 
had specially requested that nothing be 
said to Shway Lay of her illness, as it 
would awaken anxiety and distress on her 
account, and thus interfere with his studies. 
While he remained in ignorance of the 
sickness of his mother, he would still pur- 
sue his studies with a mind free from care. 
Accordingly nothing was written, and this 
heroic mother preferred to pass away from 
this life without another glimpse of her 
beloved boy, rather than have him inter- 
rupted in his important studies for the 
ministry! O, I thought, let me tread care- 
fully lest, even in my thoughts, I do a wrong 
to these dear disciples among the Karens. 

There are those among them, themselves 
unlettered and ignorant, who prize an ed- 
ucation for their sons and daughters and 
are willing to make a sacrifice for it. I 
little thought to stumble upon such a gem 
in this jungle hamlet, and before I espied 
it, it was taken away to glisten in the Sav- 
iour’s diadem, 


A Rare Discovery. After a few mo- 
ments’ conversation, tired and hot, I had 
my curtain fastened up upon the veranda 
so as to divide off a little room, and was 
about to compose myself to rest, when my 
attention was drawn to a slate hanging up 
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against the rude wall, covered over with 
writing, and so conveniently related to 
my vision as I looked towards it, that I 
could not fail to read a few lines, just 
enough to reveal the fact that it was a 
first copy of a letter written by his brother, 
to inform Shway Lay of his mother’s 
decease. Considering the subject and my 
own relation to the parties concerned, I 
thought it could hardly be construed into 
a breach of honor or hospitality if I 
should take the liberty of reading a few 
lines, After commencing, I could not 
stop until I had finished it. I was so af- 
fected by the whole tone of the letter, the 
delicacy with which the sad information 
was conveyed, and the attempt to admin- 
ister consolation, the wounding, and then 
the binding up of the wounded spirit, — 
this, with the reflection in my own mind of 
the contrast between this Christian house- 
hold in their bereavement, and their hea- 
then neighbors, deeply moved me. The 
substance of the letter was as follows. 


Letter of Shway Lay. “ Do not, dear 
brother, be too much grieved by what I 
am going to say. We did all we could 
for our dear mother, administered this med- 
icine, and tried that remedy, but she did 
not improve. Day and night I waited 
upon her, and did all she directed me. 
She told us not to tell you; you would wish 
to come home at once, and the way is 
long; or, if you staid, your mind would be 
no longer easy. Little by little, her 
strength failed, and then she left us. Don’t 
feel badly, dear brother. We would not 
call her back, would we? And you, 
though I mourn still, you need not, for 
God has greatly favored you above your 
brother. He has opened the way for you 
to study; that is not enough ; He has giv- 
en you permission to do this work,” &c., &c. 

The above is enough to show the spirit 
of the communication. Worthy sons of 
their beloved parent! “ And they shall 
be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in the 
day that I make up my jewels.” 


The Association — Tribute to Mr. Thom- 
as. But I fear I am wearying you. 
Let me hasten on to the Association, 
which was held in Kyunsha, on the 6th 
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and 7th of February. We arrived there 
on Thursday evening, just after sunset, 
and found the people all ready and waiting 
for the meetings toopen. All the ordained 
preachers were present, and with a few 
exceptions, all the unordained assistants. 
The assembled company counted up a 
little over five hundred souls. As I looked 
over the throng from time to time, listen- 
ing with eager and intelligent faces, and 
thought of the more than one thousand 
who were left behind in their jungle 
homes, I thanked God for the wonders 
that He had wrought in this benighted 
land. And as I remembered him who 
had been honored by the Master in gath- 
ering together these disciples and rescuing 
them from death, and who was, at that 
very moment, worn and emaciated by 
disease, making his final preparations for 
a hasty departure from this scene of his 
life-work, the words of our Saviour seemed 
peculiarly appropriate — “ Other men have 


labored, and ye are entered into their, 


labors.” 

The meetings were sustained with spirit 
even to the end, and much interest was 
imparted by the presence and frequent 
exhorting in the Burmese language, of br. 
Douglass, who, with Mrs. Douglass, arrived 
on the second day of the meetings. 
When finally, at an advanced hour on 
Saturday evening we all bowed our heads 
in prayer for the Divine blessing to follow 
the meetings, we felt that it was good to 
be there. 


A Panic and Flight. | About 11 o’clock 
Saturday night, just before retiring to rest, 
I was surprised at the information that the 
people were fast scattering to their homes. 
I was disappointed; for I had hoped that 
the Sabbath, though following the actual 
and formal dissolving of the Association, 
would prove -the great day of the feast. 
But alas! a young brother from the moun- 
tains had found the entertainment too gen- 
erous. He broke down under it. His 
symptoms were just enough like the chol- 
era to suggest it. Each one’s fears mag- 
nified the peril, and before morning 
dawned, the five hundred had dwindled 
down to scarcely one hundred. Among 
the first to flee was a good old auntie, who 
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a week or ten days before had buried her 
husband, and, wearied with the journey, 
had reached the missionary’s house in 
Henthada, where she had begged a place 
in his boat in order to go to the Associa- 
tion, affirming that if left to pursue her 
way on foot, she could not think of going 
further and must give up the idea of at- 
tending the Association. Accordingly she 
found a place in the missionary’s boat. 
But this is not all. She gave us a good 
illustration of the extravagances of grief. . 
She declared, in referring to her bereave- 
ment, that she no longer had desire to 
live. Life had lost all its charms; her be- 
loved companion was gone, and now God 
might call her, she did not care how soon. 
To one who saw her start off that late 
Saturday night, almost without a farewell 
to her daughter and grandchild whom 
she left behind, it would have been sug- 
gested that the cholera had lent new 
charms even to her desolated life. 


Missionary Spirit. But enough were 
left behind to engage in religious worship 
to secure a blessing. After the congrega- 
tion was dismissed on the Sabbath p. M., 
we still lingered in the mandat where the 
dying love of the Redeemer had just been 
celebrated, reluctant to leave the conse- 
crated spot. I immediately sought out 
Shway Lay, referred to above, and his 
companions, seven or eight in number, all 
of whom had come up from the Seminary 
in Rangoon on their way to their homes. 
for the vacation. I asked Shway Lay if 
the sad news of his mother’s death reached 
him before he left Rangoon. He re- 
plied in the affirmative. I referred to the 
bitterness of the dispensation, intending 
to follow with such consolation as might 
be appropriate. He at once interrupted, 
a sad smile breaking over his countenance. 
‘‘ Ne matter now, teacher; she has gone 
home before us, and we would not call her 
back.” 1 asked him what he was now in- 
tending to do during his vacation, Did 
he wish to go to his village, to spend the two 
or three months there? He expressed 
himself as desirous rather of being sent 
anywhere the teachers might appoint, to 
preach among the heathen. His compan- 
ions, with one or two exceptions, had al- 
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ready intimated to me their own desire in 
this direction; and one of the ordained 
Karen pastors just at that moment passing 
by, Larrested his attention and said, ** Just 
look here, brother; see what spirit is en- 
gendered and fostered in the Seminary in 
Rangoon! Here are these young men; 
they have been absent from their homes 
for the last nine months and none of them 
wish to go back, except it be for a visit 
of a day or two, but are rather asking to 
‘be sent here and there, preaching among 
the heathen. What can we do with such 
young men as these?” “Why,” said he, 
“we must send them of course, and we 
must raise the money at once.” 

I told him that even if no more money 
were raised, they need not be detained 
for want of it; as the six hundred odd 
rupees just given in by the churches for 
missionary purposes were ample for the 
purpose. “That indeed,” he replied. 
“ But as for me I want to do something 
special, more than that, in answer to this 
special call.” 

By that time, quite a group had gath- 
ered around.—“I will put down my 
name for five rupees.” “ And I, for three,” 
said another voice. “And I, two ru- 
pees,” cried another. I immediately sat 
down upon the ground in the midst of 
them and took down their names, and in 
a few minutes found that we had raised a 
special fund for these young men of Rs. 654. 

I am happy to say, the young men have 
been sent forth, two and two, and are 
now laboring at important points in the 
district, especially the northern part of it, 
among the heathen. Two of them are 
sent to the Karens in the Prome district. 
Do not forget these young men in your 
prayers. 

The Lord’s work is going on. He is in 
Henthada, and this town is one important 
centre to be occupied by a Karen mis- 


sionary. 
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Oungpenla Tank. Jan.5.—On account 
of the proximity of the Burmese soldiers, 
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we removed to Boobah, five miles distant, 
The sun was just rising, and a light fog 
covered the plain when we started. We 
went eastward over the broad plain, and 
soon entered the road. We crossed many 
water channels used for irrigating the 
paddy fields. In one place our road was 
through an immense plantain garden. At 
length we came to the vast artificial tank 
of Oungpenla, constructed, it is said, eight 
hundred years ago. It covers a vast area, 
and has many outlets which are dammed 
up, so that the amount of water escaping 
can be regulated according to the require- 
ment of the rice fields below. This tank 
is almost six miles long and two or three 
wide. A broad lofty embankment sur- 
rounds it, with a road upon the top. Near 
by we saw a Chinese caravan from Yun- 
nan. There were several hundred mules 
grazing. Their loads were placed to- 
gether and guarded by large savage dogs. 
These Chinese speak some Shan. They 


.are a wild, fierce looking people, athletic 


and quick in their movements. We also 
met Shan caravans from Theebo and The- 
innee. 

As we approached Oungpenla, I thought 
how different our circumstances were from 
those of Judson forty years ago. Then he — 
was dragged by royal command toa weary 
imprisonment. We were going far into 
the interior, with the royal permission to 
preach the gospel. 


6. — We 


Climbing the Mountains. 
started on our journey in the gray dawn 


of the morning. Our road was a nar- 
row cart-track, crossing several streams 
which we were obliged to wade, and lead- 
ing through jungle covered with tangled 
shrubs. As the sun rose, the purple tints 
of the morning twilight disappeared. We 
soon reached the narrow cut which leads 
through the first range of hills. At the 
foot of it was a clear, swift river, flowing 
over a pebbly bed. After going about six 
miles, we halted at some zayats in a beau- 
tiful open space, having a magnificent 
banian tree in the centre. Near by Bur- 
mans were busy, drawing teak timber. 
Some of them came and listened to the 
truth and received books. 

About two o’clock we started again, and 
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in a little while began to climb the moun- 
tains. In many places the road was very 
steep, and was filled with sharp rocks. 
We continued our ascent until the sun 
had reached the horizon, when we came 
upon a broad table land or plateau. On 
this is situated the village of Zee-linghyee. 
The head man paid us a visit, and listened 
respectfully as br. Rose preached unto 
him the great salvation. His attendants 
also were quiet, and received gladly the 
books given them. 

7. — Crossed several clear mountain 
streams. Over some of them were rough 
bridges; over others, a single log. In 
many places the scenery was very beauti- 
ful. At Wah-bo-ye, a little Burman vil- 
lage where we rested, there was neither 
zayat, kyoung, nor pagoda. The houses 
were extremely wretched. Everything 
bespoke the poverty of the people. The 
people raise large quantities of ground- 
nuts. Towards dark, after a long and 
wearisome journey we arrived at Pyin-Oo- 
Iwin. By the way, we saw raspberries 
and oak-trees, which are not found in 
lower Burmah. They brought to memory 
some vivid pictures of home. We are 
now in the edge of the Shan country, and 
the villages contain a mixed population. 
There are Burmans, Shans, Paloungs, 
and Danoos. The latter are a separate 
race of people. They have no peculiar 
language of their own, but speak Bur- 
mese. In the evening the villagers flocked 
to hear br. Rose tell of the Eternal God. 
They had never heard the truth before. 
A printed book also, was a great curiosity 
to them. All their books are written, and 
the small, beautiful letters of the printed 
page seemed wonderful to them. 

8.— Our route this morning has been 
through a most beautiful country. Some- 
times from the side of a hill, a varied 
prospect of hilly, undulating country, 
bounded in the distance by majestic moun- 
tains, presented itself. Anon we were 
crossing a roaring stream, over a rude 
bridge, and entering a deep glade, which 
the rays of the sun seldom penetrate. 

Just out of Pyin-Oo-lwin, we met a 
large caravan of loaded bullocks, crossing 
a narrow bridge. In the early morning 
light, the scene was very picturesque. 
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The distant hill was covered with loaded 
bullocks and people wearing the conical 
Shan hat. Over the bridge the animals 
were coming in single file, each company 
of six or seven being followed by a driver. 
It was a truly Oriental scene. 

This morning the thermometer fell to 
41°, fourteen degrees lower than it reaches 
in British Burmah. We crossed two rivers 
or mountain streams, the Keloung, and 
the Nam Tow. At noon we rested at the 
village of Wer-win. It was destroyed by | 
the adherents of the Mengoon Mentha 
last year. Near by is the chief religious 
establishment of Thoungzai province. 
There are several fine banian trees around 
it. Indeed the whole place seems to be 
a magnificent grove, and this region 
might become a garden under proper 
cultivation. After dark we arrived at 
Chinganmi, and found a zayat in a beau- 
tiful grove near a kyoung. We passed 
one or more Shan villages. Occasion- 
ally we see rude posts erected by the 
road-side, bound together by cross bars 
and withes of bark or bamboo. These 
are erected by order of the king as a 
warning against murder. 

9.— Early this morning we started for 
the town of Thoung-zai, where we arrived 
about 11 o’clock. The fields at sunrise 
were covered with a heavy white frost, 
and the air was sharp like the Novem- 
ber air of New England. Thoungzai city 
was burned last year by the followers of 
the Mengoon Mentha. Not more than 
a hundred and fifty houses have been re- 
built and these are very much scattered. 
Several large collections of pagodas and 
kyoungs remain, the relics of its palmier 
days. A Tsaubwa once resided here, but 
has removed his residence to Mainglong. 
The distance of Thoungzai from Man- 
delay is about fifty miles. - 

The chief Poonghyee of the place paid 
us a visit. He was a conceited man of 
about thirty years of age. He apparently 
thought that he had only to open his mouth 
and the teachers were annihilated. But 
br. Rose quickly refuted his statements 
and arguments, to the great amusement 
of the bystanders. The people showed a 
great desire for books, and many sat down 
to read those which they received. 
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10. — This morning we visited the chief 
official of the place and showed the royal 
order. We were received with great 


kindness. The man, who was a Burman, 
requested some books, which were subse- 
quently sent to him. 


Pleasing Rencontre. We left Thoung- 
zai at dawn, and reached Nam Moi, a 
large Shan village. Henceforth we shall 
be among the Shans. During the after- 
noon we passed several long caravans of 
Chinese from Yunnan. There must have 
been in each train several hundred mules. 
They were heavily loaded with copper 
vessels and other articles. Near the end 
of the second caravan, a curious event 
happened. A Chinaman as he passed, 
looked at us with a shy glance and 
crossed himself. It flashed upon my mind 
that he might be one of the Roman 
Catholic converts in Yunnan. I involun- 
_ tarily crossed myself and passed along, 
when some one called after me. As I 
turned around I saw several men run- 
ning towards me. They immediately fell 
upon their knees and kissed my hand, 
before I could recover from my surprise 
and offer any hindrance to that act. 
They understood neither Burmese nor 
Shan, and the only word that I could un- 
derstand was “ Christian.” I must con- 
fess my surprise and joy when in that 
wild place, and from those wild looking 
men, the sweet name “ Christian” broke 
on my ear. Who knows but some of 
these ignorant people, following Christ 
according to the little light which they 
have received, may reach the rest above ? 
I felt moved toward them. Christ may 
have an elect few even among them. 

11. — Our route lay over an undulating 
table land until about noon, when we 
arrived at a deep ravine, or gorge. A 
steep descent brought us to the village 
of Kautek. Another steep descent was 
made, and we reached the little river 
Kert Ket, which meanders at the bottom 
of the ravine. Before us rose a perpen- 
dicular precipice fifteen hundred feet 
high. The white cliffs stood out above 
the threatening waters of the gorge. 
‘Lhe scenery could not fail to move the 
‘heart. ‘The foaming torrent, the mighty 
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precipice, the noble trees, the dense foli- 
age, spoke of their mighty Author in 
clearest language. God,the Creator, was 
revealing Himself. The air was chilly ; 
though it was midday, the thermometer 
stood at 53°. 

In one place only can this rocky pre- 
cipice be ascended. Here the road wound 
up the side, turning and twisting over 
the great rocks like a mighty serpent. 
Every advance made the abyss yawning 
beneath us more fearful. It is one of 
those wild places in nature which, once 
seen, dwells in the mind. Over this road 
all the Shan and Chinese caravans which 
come from Theebo, Theinnee and Yunnan, 
are obliged to pass. 


Preaching to Shans. —12.— We spent 
a quiet and pleasant Sabbath at the lit- 
tle Shan village of Koke Take. The 
head man understood Burmese and a few 
Burmans reside here. The people, how- 
ever, understand only Shan, and Moung 
Saing, the-Shan preacher, who accom- 
panies us, was busy all day preaching 
the salvation of the gospel. 

13.—A long walk brought us to 
Pyoung Koung. This is quite a large 
village. To-day villages have been more 
numerous and larger than we have seen 
before, since leaving Mandelay. The 
signs of cultivation are much more fre- 
quent. The few Burman-speaking Shans 
at Pyoung Koung were disposed to be 
very disputatious. There was a war of 
words to little effect. Books were offered 
to them, but they were refused. 

Quay Gong was our stopping place for 
the night. We shared a zayat with some 
Yunnan Shans. They came from the 
southern part of Yunnan, where there 
are many Shans, and where the people 
speak Shan and a dialect of the Chinese. 
Moung Saing preached to them in Shan, 
and they had no difficulty in understand- 
ing him. To-day we met a Mussulman 
Chinese caravan, coming from that part 
of Yunnan where the late Mussulman 
rebellion has been successful. In appear- 
ance they represent the other Chinese 
whom we have seen. They were very 
anxious that we should understand that 
they were followers of Mohammed. 
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14.— The road has been very difficult. 
Rocky ascents and descents have caused 
many a wearisome hour. We passed 
several Chinese caravans. At Hong Heng 
where we ate rice, we saw many Paloungs. 
They are from the tea region, two or three 
days north of us. 

This afternoon we forded the Nam Sun. 
The bottom was covered with sharp stones, 
and the water was very cold, so that the 
process of wading was anything but com- 
fortable. Towards dark we arrived at 
Mau Gyo. This is a very large village, 
situated on the banks of the Myit Nge. 
This river is a beautiful stream of water, 
not navigable from Ava, however, on ac- 
count of rocks in the channel. As usual, 
there were only a very few who understood 
Burmese, and the services of Moung Saing 
were in requisition. He never seemed to 
weary in preaching to those who would 
listen to him. 

15. — After a short morning walk, we 
arrived at Theebo city, or Tsee por, as the 
Shans call it. It is over one hundred miles 
from Mandelay, and is a large place, con- 
taining hundreds of houses. There is 
every reason to believe that it was for- 
merly a much larger and more flourishing 
city. On every hand are the remains of 
former glory. Our approach to Theebo 
was over a long brick causeway, now in 
quite a ruinous state, but a fine public 
work in its day. The daughter of a for- 
mer Tsaubwa planted many banian trees 
along the side of it. The entire plain 
around the city is devoted to the cultivation 
of paddy and the yield must be great. 


Favorable Reception. Our first duty was 
to present the royal order to the proper 
authorities. We therefore proceeded to 
the Yoom Dau, or royal Court House. 
Here we were commanded to take off our 
shoes, according to Burman and Shan 
custom. We returned a decided refusal, 
on the ground that it was not English cus- 
tom, — and were permitted to enter the 
building with our shoes on. The Amart- 
gyee, or minister of the Tsaubwa, then 
read our royal order, and entered into 
conversation, All in the Yoom Dau lis- 
tened attentively, while br. Rose unfolded 
the great salvation. The Amartgyee 
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afterwards visited us at our zayat, and 
then invited us to his house, where we 
were treated to oranges, English walnuts, 
(brought from China, where they grow,) 
and pickled tea. Nothing could be more 
friendly than the reception which we re- 
ceived to-day. 


The Bazaar and Tsaubwa's Residence. 
16.— We visited the bazaar this morn- 
ing. The articles exposed for sale were 
the various kinds of native edibles com- 
mon to the country, and various articles 
of native dress and manufacture. The 
dahs, or large knives, were very well 
made. Inthe Shan country every man 
carries a dah for self-defense. So uncer- 
tain is the state of affairs that he must be 
on constant guard. No coined money is 
used here. Silver is melted into flat, 
round cakes. Bits of silver are cut off 
from these, according to the requirements 
of the possessor. All the silver is given 
by weight, and the Burman rupees which 
we carried could be exchanged only at a 
discount. 

We went from the bazaar tothe Tsaub- 
wa’s residence. It was composed of seve- 
ral buildings, of very ordinary appearance. 
The frame work was of wood, but the 
flooring, sides and roof were of bamboo. 
At the farther extremity of the audience’ 
room was an elevated platform, on which 
was a tapestry carpet, a gilded couch and 
gilded chairs. The Tsaubwa however did 
not sit there, but had a mat spread and a 
gilded chair placed on the same floor as 
ourselves. He was a young man of 
twenty-four, slightly built and possessing 
a pleasant countenance. He wore a 
quilted yellow satin under jacket. Over 
this was a bluish-black jacket lined with 
white fur. His peso was red, and woven 
in wavy lines. Quite a number of Bur- 
mans attended him. It is the policy of 
the Burmese government to place these 
men about the different Tsaubwas, in 
order to watch and control them. 

After the interview we crossed the 
Myit Nge, and started for Theinnee. The 
river was deep, but our ponies were safely 
swum across. Part of our road lay along 
the banks of the Myit Nge, and was very 
beautiful. On one side, twenty feet be- 
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low, was the flowing river. On the other 
side the hill rose steep and often precipi- 
tous. Towards dark we found a little vil- 
lage off the main road, where we slept in 
a deserted native hut. The people were 
very suspicious of us at first, but their shy- 
ness gradually wore away. 

17, — We strayed from the road which 
we ought to have taken, but by the aid 
of several guides have regained the right 
direction. Before leaving Theebo we re- 
ceived an order from the Tsaubwa, per- 
mitting us to call for guides and guards in 
any village of his Tsaubwa-ship. This 
has been a great aid to us to-day in secur- 
ing guides. Our detour from the princi- 
pal road has enabled us to see a part of 
the province which is quite populous. 
The women and children were very timid. 

18.— This noon we arrived at Poo-kah. 
As it was market day, there was a great 
crowd of people. Our zayat was so 
thronged with people curious to see a 
white face, that we had little room for 
ourselves. It is a great trial not to be 
able to preach to the people as they 
gather. A native assistant is valuable ; 
but his knowledge is limited, and he is 
often unable to meet the requirements of 
the case. 

Shortly after leaving Poo-kah we crossed 
the Nam Ma. We were ferried over, 
and our ponies swam across the stream. 
Long after dark we arrived at Nong 
Mom, and put up in a tumble-down zayat. 
Our road lay through forest land, covered 
with fine trees. Here and there a bam- 
boo thicket gave variety tothe eye. The 
Nam Ma isthe boundary between Theebo 


‘and Theinnee. Theebo has a small terri- 


tory, but is very populous. Theinnee is 
very extensive. Its population however 
is very sparse, scattered in small villages 
over its large area. 


Quiet Sabbath — Robbers. 19.— Our 
Sabbath has been one of uninterrupted 
enjoyment. We removed from the ruin- 
ous zayat in which we spent last night, 
and occupied a small one, built very high 
from the ground and able to accommodate 
ourselves and three of our men only. 
Near by was an old kyoung, which had 
been a fine one in.its day. The grounds 


around it were spacious, and kept free 
from grass. Large clumps of the “* Golden 
bamboo,” which can be planted only by 
religious buildings, grew here. The stalk 
is a beautiful yellow, occasionally veined 
with green between the joints. 

The people of this region live in con- 
stant fear of robbers. Almost every year 
some of the villages are sacked. The 
government of the province is by no 
means‘ just or able. If any man of im- 
portance does not cheerfully acquiesce in 
the will of his ruler, he is dispatched. 
This is often done, ostensibly by robbers, 
but really by men in pay of the Tsaubwa 
or his ministers. 

20.— We began our journey before 
sunrise and travelled until noonday. The 
exposure to the sun caused a severe head- 
ache. On arriving at Lah Shyo we 
found the zayat occupied by the Amart- 
gyee of Theinnee. Fortunately we were 
accommodated in a neighboring kyoung. 
Lah Shyo is composed of several small vil- 
lages, situated on the tops of as many bills. 
These hills rise out of an undulating plain, 
bounded on every side by lofty mountains. 
At this season the grass is sere, and no 
green refreshes the eye except the trees 
which cover the distant mountains. We 
found people gathered at these little vil- 
lages, busy in making preparation for the 
reception of the new Tsaubwa. They had 
built quite a spacious bamboo house, with 
stables and all the arrangements necessary 
for the accommodation of their prince. 

23.— We waited at Lah Shyo three 
nights for the arrival of the Tsaubwa. 
He was expected daily, but his progress 
was very slow. The Amartgyee and the 
Bogyee of Theinnee city were there. 
They represented the road to be infested 
by the Kachyens, and that it would be 
unsafe for us to go to Theinnee city with- 
out a guard from the Tsaubwa. Every 
change of rulers is attended with more or 
less disorder ; and until the prince enters 
his city, it will continue. These officers 
could neither say, “ Go forward,” nor, 
“Return.” In either case they were 
liable to be blamed by the Tsaubwa. 
They therefore cordially invited us to 
remain at Lah Shyo until his arrival. 
After waiting three nights, we deemed it 
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best to turn our steps southward, as the 
object to be gained would not compensate 
for the time consumed. Theinnee city, 
by the concurrent testimony of the people 
from that place whom we saw at Lah 
Shyo, contains only forty or fifty houses. 
We had seen many of its people and 
officers, and it was undesirable to remain 
several days longer. We had reached the 
north eastern point of our journey, two 
days south of Theinnee city, and two 
days west of the Salwen river, about two 
hundred miles from Mandelay. At this 
season of the year, the days are cool and 
the nights are very cold, Unfortunately 
our thermometer was broken at Theebo, 
and we had no index of the temperature. 


The Paloungs. “At noon we started 
southward for Legya. Our route lay 
along the sides of the different hills, be- 
tween which flowed numerous mountain 
rivulets. There was a picturesqueness 
and beauty in the scenery, that would 
have satisfied the most fastidious mind. 
Towards night we arrived at Paing Ham, 
a Paloung village, situated on the top of a 
hill. The Paloungs are a peaceful, indus- 
trious people. They resemble the Shans 
in their features, but the dress of the 
women is very different, being somewhat 
similar to the Karen style of dress in 
British Burmah. The color is dark blue. 
A close jacket, a narrow, straight skirt, 
and leggings bound tightly around the 
limbs, constitute the principal part of 
their costume. Around the waist many 
yards of cord are worn, while the ears 
are adorned with bamboo cylinders, cov- 
ered with silver, five or six inches long, 
which are inserted through holes which 
constant care has made very long. 

The Paloungs are Buddhists, and have 
kyoungs and priests of their own. Their 
language is unwritten, but they speak and 
read the Shan. In all their kyoungs 
their children are taught to read Shan 
books. This is a very hopeful circum- 
stance ; for it proves that this people can 
be reached through the Shan language. 


The Tsaubwa and his Retinue. 24. — 
At daylight we left Paing Ham, The road 
was very mountainous and beautiful. 
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Soon after starting we began to meet men 
of the |Tsaubwa’s party. At length we 
met the first body, men on ponies, men 
afoot, men with spears, men with guns, 
men with knives, men with luggage, 
women and children, the most heteroge- 
neous collection of people that can be 
imagined. In all they numbered about a 
thousand. About two miles further on 
we met the Tsaubwa and his guard. A 
gong preceded the troop, announcing the 
Tsaubwa’s approach. Quite a train of 
men passed along, when an elephant ap- 
peared, on which the Tsaubwa sat in a 
gilded howdah. A man squatted behind, 
holding a golden umbrella over him. The 
trappings of the elephant were very gay. 
We were sitting upon our ponies by the 
roadside, when the Tsaubwa approached. 
He immediately recognized us and caused 
the elephant to be stopped. He gave us 
a most cordial invitation to return and go 
to Theinnee city. When this was shown 
to be impossible, he invited us to visit him 
at some future time. He showed a most 
friendly spirit, and we should have been 
glad to see him in his capital, had not the 
want of time prevented. 

We passed through Mau Tay, where the 
Tsaubwa has been staying for the last two 
days. It is a small village of fifty houses. 
Near by we forded the Nam Pong a 
swiftly flowing stream. At night we slept 
at the village of Kyu-Song-Nang, so called 
because it is situated between “ two sister 
mountains.” Here I secured a Shan lad, 
who will accompany me to Toungoo to be 
instructed. He is a bright, pleasant fel- 
low. Should God give His Spirit and 
change his heart, he may become a source 
of untold blessing to his people. 


Sugar-making. 25.— At Ho-ko we 
crossed the Nam Ma again. Here we 
found sprines of warm water coming from 
*the rock. Beyond Sileng, we came to 
paddy fields where the green grass was 
springing up. Here we rested and al- 
lowed the ponies to graze anhour. Near 
by the people were making sugar. The 
juice is expressed from the cane by means 
of a rude mill. Kettles placed in the 
ground receive it as it comes from the 
mill. It is taken from thence and placed 
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over a fire to boil. When sufficiently 
boiled it is put upon shallow iron pans, 
where it is allowed to partially cool. It 
is then poured upon bamboo mats, where 
it hardens into layers. The sugar was of 
much lighter color than any which ] ever 
saw in Burmah. 

Leaving this village we went through 
an open, somewhat hilly country until we 
arrived at Meing-Sit. Our zayat was 
pleasantly situated under large banian 
trees, near akyoung. Four men came to 
guard us at night, though this was a need- 
less duty. 


26.— The people showed us constant 
kindness all day. Many brought us little 
gifts, which it was a pleasure to receive as 
tokens of their good will. We had a 
pleasant service with our native Chris- 
tians. Moung Saing, the Shan preacher, 
was very earnest in declaring the truth to 
his countrymen. 


Black Karens. 27.— We bade fare- 
well to the hospitable village of Meing 
Sit, where we spent so pleasant a Sab- 
bath. We tramped through the wet pad- 
dy fields to the village of Ho ‘Tien, where 
ruined pagodas attested its former size. 
A fine kyoung, with a beautiful enclosure 
surrounded by a trench and embankment, 
was situated at a little distance from the 
town. We now entered a region in- 
habited by the Yang Lam or Black Ka- 
rens. This people is of a darker com- 
plexion than the Shans. In dress and 
manners however they resemble their 
more numerous neighbors. They have a 
language of their own, which is unwritten. 
The Shan language, however, is taught in 
their kyoungs, and is acommon medium 
of communication in daily life. 

We ate rice at Nama Kor, a Black 
Karen village, where the simple-minded 
people gathered around us to gratify their 
curiosity. In the afternoon we crossed 
the Nam Horn, which flows eastward into 
the Salwen. At Mau Pan there was a 
zayat, under wide spreading banian trees 
and near a beautiful stream of water. 
One limb of a banian tree was more than 
a hundred feet long. Just before crossing 
the Nam Horn, we left the province of 


Theinnee and entered that of Maing 
Tung, or Meing Tong, as the Shans call it. 


Paloung Villages. Jan. 28.— Our 
road was along the side of paddy fields 
for three miles or more. We were rap- 
idly approaching lofty mountains, on which 
we could see the little Paloung villages 
scattered here and there. When we be- 
gan to ascend the mountains, pine trees 
became very numerous. For awhile I 
imagined myself among the pine woods 


‘of loved New England. But the illusive 


dream could not last long. There were 
too many signs of a foreign land to remind 
me where I was. 

At noon we rested in a secluded dell, 
shut in on every side by the mountains. 
A tiny brook meandered through it, along 
whose margin grew some grass which our 
ponies eagerly devoured. The drought 
has dried up the grass, so that it is almost 
impossible to find any throughout this 
region. 

The journey this afternoon was one of 
the longest and most toilsome which we 
have taken. We left the little dell when 
the sun had just passed the meridian, and 
it was only when he was setting in the 
west that we came in sight of a resting 
place. ‘The brilliant glittering of a freshly 
gilded pagoda in the plain below, was a 
sign of human habitation. None of the 
mountains on our previous routes have 
equalled those to-day in difficulty of as- 
cent. The scenery has been magnificent, 
as it must be among such mountains. Our 
road has often been along the side of the 
mountain with a chasm hundreds of feet 
beneath. The narrow path clung to the 
hill, and the least irregularity would have 
precipitated pony and rider far below. 
Often we had to descend into deep valleys, 
where a little stream threaded its serpen- 
tine way, irrigating a narrow strip of pad- 
dy land. From the brow of the last moun- 
tain we could see the valley of Maing 
Tung, spread out at our feet. On every 
side ranges of lofty mountains shut out 
the rest of the world. It seemed as if it 
was forever secure from intrusion. 


29. — Early this morning we arrived at 
Maing Tung city. As there was no za- 
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yat we unloaded our ponies under a fine 
banian tree in the centre of the place. 
Like all other Shan cities of any note, 
Maing Tung is a shadow of its former 
self. A few Burmans reside here, who 
are connected with the Tsaubwa’s court. 
There are also a very few Burman-speak- 
ing Shans. The people were very respect- 
ful. After the Amartgyvee had visited us 
and read the Royal Order, we proceeded 
to the Tsaubwa’s house. Chinese mats 
were spread for us. By and by a tapestry 
table cloth, of English or French manu- 
facture, was spread, and the Tsaubwa en- 
tered and seated himself upon it. He 
was a young man, about twenty-eight 
years old, and possessing moderate intelli- 
gence. His clothing was neat and unpre- 
tentious. He was very affable and 
listened to a declaration of Christian 
truth, When we took our leave, he in- 
vited us to remain over night in his house. 
But we were anxious to proceed. 

In this region the peach and cherry 
trees were in blossom. These trees were 
a great curiosity to our Burman followers, 
as they are not found in their country. 
The Shan country is so much more ele- 
vated above the level of the sea, that it has 
some productions belonging to temperate 
latitudes, Its general level above the 
sea, according to Yule, is 2,000 feet. 

At night we reached the village of Man 
Noy. It comprises about twenty houses, 
and is situated on a mountain with deep 
valleys on every side. These little Shan 
villages nestling among the mountains 
often remind one of the descriptions given 
of Swiss hamlets among the Alps. 


30. — After the first two or three miles, 
which were very hilly, our road lay over 
an undulating narrow valley between the 
mountains. We passed through the vil- 
lage of Ham Ni, and over a small stream 
of that name. At this village were ruined 
pagodas. Under some wide-spreading 
banian trees were the bazaar sheds, where 
once in five days the people from the 
neighboring villages are accustomed to 
congregate for trade. The hills were 
lightly wooded with oak and pine, inter- 
spersed with various other kinds of trees. 
Throughout this region we saw the traces 
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of Nat worship. Around some of the 
trees a small area is enclosed. A little 
stand is made of bamboo wicker work, 
and a few earthen jars filled with little of- 
ferings are placed upon it. 

We had now entered the province of 
Maing Kaing, or Merng Kerng, as the 
Shans call it. We ate rice at a deserted 
village where only one family remained. 
The cholera broke out and several persons 
died. This so frightened the people that 
many fled. Added to this, the village was 
attacked ostensibly by robbers, but really 
by the Tsaubwa’s men, for some sordid 
end of the prince, in order that the 
people might be compelled to move 
elsewhere. 


Shan Superstition. All along our af- 
ternoon march were burned and de- 
serted villages. This desolation is caused 
by a feud existing between Maing Tung 
and Maing Kaing. As we crossed a river 
we came upon a party stationed to watch 
passers-by. They challenged us, but 
offered no opposition to our advance. 
For several miles we followed the Nam 
Teng, until we arrived at the village of 
Ho-Nah-Song-Wau, (two-villages-at-the- 
head-of-the-paddy-fields,.) The deserted 
house of the Tamong or head man was 
placed at our disposal, and furnished us 
excellent accommodations. The house 
was an unusually good one fora native . 
house, and was abandoned only on ac- 
count of the superstition of its owner. 
One evening as he entered the house, he 
discovered an owl sitting upon one of the 
beams. According to the superstitious 
ideas of the Shans, this foreboded the 
death of some inmate of the house. It 
was consequently hastily abandoned. 

This village is noted for making excel- 
lent pottery. It is well glazed, and would 
not be despised in an American market. 


Shan City and Tsaubwa. Jan. 31.— 
We passed the sites of three ruined cities 
at no great distance fiom each other. 
The walls still remain, but no traces of 
former life exist. Towards noon we ar- 
rived at the city of Maing Kaing. It is 
about as large as Maing Tung city. Be- 
fore reaching the city we visited a large 
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collection of pagodas, which the people of 
the city come to worship. None of them 
were very large, but they were numerous 
and crowded together so as hardly to allow 

_room to walk among them. This city is 
our Shan preacher's native place, and he 
pointed out a brazen Gaudama, which he 
and his brothers had erected. 

It was market day, and people from the 
country lined the roads; carrying their 
baskets to the bazaar. Excellent dahs, 
pottery, Chinese straw hats, oranges and 
native edibles of every kind were exposed 
for sale. 

We visited the Tsaubwa in the evening. 
He was the most insignificant specimen of 
a prince which we had seen. His clothes 
were soiled and torn, his face showed the 
marks of excess. In every respect, he was 
despicable. He could not speak Burmese, 
as most of the Tsaubwas can, from their 
long residence at Mandelay, but Moung 
Saing preached to him in Shan, and he 
gave respectful attention. 

Feb. 1.— At Maing Kaing I exchanged 
my pistol for a pony. ‘Though [ have 
been in a wild country and among a half 
civilized people, I have received nothing 
but kindness. From the customs of the 
people a religious teacher may travel un- 
harmed among them. Fire-arms are de- 

sirable chiefly as a protection from wild 
animals. 

We left Maing Kaing in the forenoon. 
A caravan of Chinese bound for Moné, 
went ahead of us. For awhile our journey 
lay across paddy plains until we came to 
Man San. Here we found a floorless za- 
yat. But as there were mountains before 
us to climb, we rested and let our ponies 
feed awhile. Our meal was a very mea- 
gre one, consisting of rice and a few toma- 
toes. It is impossible to get meat of any 
kind. Occasionally a person will sell a 
fowl; but the religious scruples of the peo- 
ple are very fixed against it. In this they 
are much more rigid Buddhists than the 
Burmans. 

Leaving Man San, we soon came to a 
high mountain over which we were 
obliged to pass. The ascent was very te- 
dious, but the view from the summit was 
magnificent. North of us stretched the 
valley of Maing Kaing, with its varied 
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scenery of hill, dale, village and forest. 
Beyond the mountain our path led through 
a beautiful winding valley. On either 
hand rose the sloping sides of the hills, 
wooded below with oak, and above with 
pine. At one time we had a mountain 
rivulet for our companion and the road 
was very rocky. It was long after sunset 
and the moon was riding high in the heay- 
ens before we reached a village. The 
chief man received us into his house and 
gave us the use of the front part of it, and 
during the remainder of the evening 
Moung Saing preached to the inmates. 
Over the fire, in a rack constructed for 
the purpose, several water goglets were 
suspended. They were inverted so that 
the smoke could enter them freely. The 
goglets thus smoked imparted a smoky 
taste to water. This is esteemed a luxury 


by these people. They call it “ perfumed 
water.” 


Feb. 2.— We spent the Sabbath by a 
kyoung, beautifully situated on a hill. 
We had a pleasant service with the native 
Christians. One of the Burmans whom 
we brought from Mandelay listened atten- 
tively, as has been his wont for several 
weeks. How deep an impression the 
truth has made upon his mind, time only 
will reveal. Though false religion reigns 
here, the disciples of Jesus may worship 
without let or hindrance. 

Near by were large orange gardens. 
Here we saw the cedar tree for the first 
time. The Shans call it “ fragrant pine.” 


Ruined City. Feb. 3. — A long march 
brought us to Legya city, the capital of 
the province of the same name, and 
about 125 miles southwest of Theinnee 
city. It was formerly a place of great 
importance. Everywhere the traces of 
its former glory are visible. Ruined 
brick walls, and the remains of orna- 
mental as well as useful public works, are 
scattered here and there. The Tsaubwa’s 
residence has been burned. It was sur- 
rounded by a large brick wall, which still 
remains. The houses are scattered here 
and there among the ruins. Large inter- 
vals exist which were formerly covered 
with human habitations. 
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We visited the Myoke who holds the 
reins of government during the Tsaub- 
wa’s absence at Mandelay. He is a 
Burman about forty-five years old, having 
a keen piercing eye. He received us 
politely and when he had read the Royal 
Order, asked what the teachers preached. 
Then, as if it suddenly suggested itself 
to his mind, he said, “Jesus Christ ?” 
He listened respectfully to what was said, 
but evidently with much skepticism. 

In the afternoon we started for Moné. 
The road was excellent and led over a 
rolling plain. On either side in the dis- 
tance were mountain ranges. The east- 
ern range was very much broken and had 
many isolated peaks, which presented a 
very picturesque appearance. Long after 
dark we arrived at Hart-Le, where the 
head man cheerfully gave us quarters in 
his house. It was so late and we were so 
weary that we gladly welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of resting. 

Feb. 4. — The road during the forenoon 
was very hilly, and in this respect’ unlike 
that of yesterday. The afternoon march 
was over a very level country. We were 
now in the famous Moné plain, which is 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Here and there rocky hills rose in single 
peaks from the surrounding plain. The 
whole region presented a barren aspect. 
We stopped at a deserted kyoung near a 
Black Karen village. In the evening 
the inhabitants visited us, anxious to see 
the white men, as they never had the op- 
portunity before. These Black Karens 
differ somewhat fromm those whom I pre- 
viously mentioned. The women have a 
dress peculiar to themselves. It consists 
of a dark blue skirt, reaching to the 
knees. Over this is another skirt, only 
haif as long. Combined, they have the 
appearance of a flounced skirt. Many 
yards of cord are bound around the waist 


for ornament. The jacket is very short . 


and is trimmed with red fringes and small 
beads. 

Feb. 5. — We were on our way before 
the sun rose, and had the pleasure of see- 
ing that luminary peep over the tops of 
the mountains. ‘Towards noon we came 
to a banian tree, where a company of 
Shans had gathered to trade. Here we 
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remained until our ponies had rested and 
we had satisfied our hunger. Later in the 
day we passed through the guard station, 
twelve miles north of Moné city. Asmall 
body of soldiers is stationed here by the 
Tsaubwa. ‘The station commands the 
only road, so that all travellers are 
obliged to go through it. 

Feb. 6.— For a while our road was 
very bad, as it lay over paddy fields, under 
irrigation. At length we reached an old 
brick causeway, half a mile long, which - 
was a fine public work in itsday. Beyond 
the causeway there was an excellent road 
or rather street, for the city evidently once 
extended over this area. As we ap- 
proached the present city, a large collec- 
tion of fine pagodas lined the right side of 
the road, the work of generations of de- 
vout Buddhists. A ruined brick wall, 
which once surrounded the city, remains. 
The part which composed the northern 
gate is still in a good state of preservation. 
We went along one of the main streets, 
passed the Tsaubwa’s palace, and put up 
at a zayat back of a fine pagoda, having 
seven statues on each of its four sides. 


Moné, the Largest Shan City. Moné 
is the largest Shan city. It contains 
large numbers of pagodas, kyoungs, and 
nearly two thousand houses. For years 
it has been the centre of Burmese military 
occupation in the Shan country. At pre- 
sent there are a large number of Burman 
soldiers stationed here. There is a strik- 
ing resemblance between many things 
here and at Mandelay, which we do not 
see in other Shan cities, so thoroughly has 
it been under Burman influence. The 
Tsaubwa of Moné takes precedence of all 
the other Tsaubwas. His palace has a 
spire over the throne, resembling the 
king’s at Mandelay, which is not allowed 
to the Tsaubwas of any other province. 

We proceeded to the Woondouk’s resi- 
dence at an early hour. He is the Bur- 
man Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
here. Barracks line the approaches on 
every side. Within is a large encloshre 
in which his house is situated. He was 
sitting on asmall bamboo flooring, raised 
a few inches from the ground. Several 
officials were present, and the place was 
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one evidently used for business. The 
Woondouk was about thirty-five years old. 


His manners were pleasing, and his recep-' 


tion polite and cordial. 

Leaving the Woondouk we went to the 
Tsaubwa’s palace. This is situated in a 
spacious enclosure, planted with trees and 
having a fine tank of water. Wedid not 
see the aged Tsaubwa, as he was sick 
with fever. We visited his two sons how- 
ever, who have the title and exercise some 
of the duties of Tsaubwa. They live in 
houses on the north side of the palace 
grounds. The elder son is twenty-seven, 
and has a mild, pleasant face. He was 
surrounded by soldiers, many of whom 
were Burmans. Instead of sitting upon 
his velvet cushion on the dais, he reclined 
upon the same floor as ourselves. There 
was a long eonversation about religion, 
some of the Burmans being inclined to 
discuss the truths advanced. Our visit to 
the younger brother was very brief. He 
was very coarse in his manners, evidently 
a very different style of man from his 
brother. 

There was much noise and merriment 
in the palace grounds. Preparations 
were making for celebrating the morrow, 
a great Buddhist festival. A movable 
column made of sticks of wood and more 
than ten feet high was carried about with 
the noise of gongs and the shouting and 
dancing of the people. This wood will be 
burned before some idol. 


Buddhist Worship Day. Feb. 7. — It 
is full moon anda great Buddhist worship 
day. Early this morning the worshippers 
began to come to the pagoda near by with 
their offerings of rice and fruit. The 
streets were lined with people in their 
holiday attire going to or returning from 
the pagodas. 

We took an early walk around the city. 
The bazaar was almost deserted, for the 
people had gone to worship. One of the 
principal objects of interest is the Ele- 
phant Mountain, with its kyoungs and pa- 
godas, the chief ecclesiastical establishment 
of Moné, and the one on which the Tsaub- 
was have lavished their treasure. A 
long causeway leads up the hill. From 
the causeway we passed into a spacious in- 


closure, where there was a very large 
kyoung. Around it were smaller kyoungs 
and small pagodas. Mounting the hill, 
we came to a platform, on the western 
side of which is a good sized pagoda and 
an elephant, whence the hill takes its 
name. Qn the eastern side the rock of 
the hill rises forty feet or more. This was 
once enclosed with brick and plaster in 
the form of a pagoda. The upper part 
however is now gone, and is surmounted 
by a little pagoda of recent date and in- 
ferior appearance. The brick work begrs 
the marks of age, as it is cracked in many 
places as if by an earthquake. From 
the top of the hill the view is beautiful. 
Moné lay before us in its varied beauty of 
hill and dale. The city stands on several 
hills which rise gently from the undulating 
plain. Distant mountains bound this 
plain on every side. In the centre of the 
city rose the graceful spire of the Tsaub- 
wa’s palace. All the little eminences 
were crowned with pagodas. In many 
places the dense foliage concealed the 
native houses. The large number of trees 
in the city make it prettier and more 
attractive than most native cities. Moné 
might be a paradise under a better govern- 
ment. The rule of the oppressor rests 
heavily upon it, and the people are 
weighed down by the burden of sup- 
porting their own and foreign princes. 


Officers Receiving Christian Books. — 
This evening a Burman came and asked 
for books. He had heard something of 
the Eternal God at Maulmain, and wished 
to understand more perfectly. His mind 
was still in the dark, hut we may hope 
that the truth will yet shine into it. 

Books have been received by the 
Woondouk and the Tsaubwas. This is.a 
pleasant feature of the state of affairs ; 
for the knowledge of the truth must be 
spread before it can be believed. 

Saturday, Feb. 8. — We left Moné this 
morning for Nyoung Yua. We wished 
to have visited Mobyae. But the road 
by Mobyae and over the mountains to 
Toungoo is now closed. The presence of 
the rebellious Mengoon Mentha, and con- 
sequently the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, renders thisimpossible. This year no 
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Shan caravans can travel it, and all inter- 
course with Toungoo must be by the cir- 
cuitous route of Ningyan. We therefore 
retraced the road which we came day 
before yesterday, until we reached a point 
some distance beyond the guard station. 
Here we turned to the left and took the 
road for Nyoung Yua. We travelled 
until nearly sunset, when we arrived at a 
kyoung beautifully situated under noble 
banian trees on the top of a hill. A long 
line of mountains lies west of us, which we 
mugt cross on Monday. 
(To be concluded.) 


HAissfon to Sweden. 


JouRNAL oF Mr. WIBERG. 


[Continued from June No., p. 179.] 


Favorable Offer. Kulstaberg, Parish of 
Nas, contains a large frame house erected 
for a water-cure establishment. Its cost 
was, I believe, about $3,500. It is nowin 
the hands of a Baptist brother, and offered 
for sale at about $1,000, — to be paid in 
installments, without interest. Could this 
house be secured for the mission, it would 
be invaluable to the cause in Yemtland. 
There might be not only a suitable meet- 
ing room for the Baptist church in the 
place, but rooms for a day school and a 
school-teacher and also for a colporteur- 
school for Yemtland. But the members of 
the church at the place, with the exception 
of the brother who owns the house, are ex- 
tremely poor, and hence can do nothing. 
I have no doubt that if some benevolent 
Christian brethren of means in America, 
had been on the spot and seen what I have 
seen, they would gladly invest fifty or a 
hundred dollars each, and thereby secure 
‘that building for onr mission. I spent a 
whole week at Kulstaberg, principally to 
devise means with the brethren to secure 
the above mentioned building, but without 
any results. Preached on Sunday, July 
21, in the same house. From three to 
four hundred were said to be present. On 
Monday we had a friendly visit from the 
parish rector, who at my request deliv- 
ered a lecture to the people from a text in 
the New Testament. 


On the 23d, I travelled from Kulsta- 
berg to Hacka&s, where I preached in the 
evening. In this place there is a small 
Baptist church. 

On the 24th I travelled to the parish of 
Myssj6, where is a Baptist church of ‘ifty- 
four members. This church is also very 
poor, but rich in spiritual graces. It was 
organized in the year 1859, and has al- 
ready given to the cause of Christ no less 
than seven or eight preachers, some of 
whom have been signally blessed in their 
labors. They are very much in want of 
a house of worship. They have already 
bought a lot to build on, and brought the 
timber to the lot. But being very poor, 
and besides, this year suffering very much 


‘ from the frost,— which in some villages has 


totally destroyed the crops,—it is to be 
feared that they will be obliged to let the 
timber lie on the ground unused, unless 
they can receive help from others. 


Swedish Ministers’ Meeting. In the af- 
ternoon I addressed the church, and in 
the evening I preached to a large congre- 
gation. The following day we had a min- 
isterial meeting to consult about the spread 
of the gospel. No less than eight preach- 
ers were present, besides a young brother, 
Sven Olosson, (seen by Dr. Warren at 
Stockholm, dressed in gray,) whom I would 
call a promising candidate for the ministry. 
What a strength, unknown to the world, 
in this little gathering of Baptist preach- 
ers! Some of them have already been sig- 
nally blessed. One by the name of Erics- 
son, a young man mentioned before under 
the account of my, stay at Sundsvall, has 
this year been blessed to the conversion of 
some fifty souls in one parish, of whom al- 
ready fourteen have been baptized and 
organized into a Baptist church. Another 
by the name of Clargvist, an humble car- 
penter, I would call one of the most re- 
markable characters, and I shall presently 
tell more about him. 

Before leaving the church at Myssjd, I 
called on the father of Sven Olosson for 
the purpose of obtaining his consent to let 
his son study and labor as an evangelist, 
Started for the parish of Undersiker, for- 
ty-five miles, brother Clargvist accom- 
panying me. On the way, stopped at the 
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village of Welje, where there is a Baptist 
church, and preached there. Here I 
found a family of nine persons, all mem- 
bers of the Baptist church. One of the 
family by the name of Sven Vallin, is a 
military man and a preacher. This broth- 
er set off before us, walking a distance of 
_ forty-two miles that the people at Undersi- 
ker might be notified of our expected ar- 
rival. On the way I stopped at Ytter 
Hallen, where there is a Baptist church 
and preached. The people were very at- 
tentive, and the Spirit of the Lord seemed 
to be moving among them. 


Church on the Northern Border. The 
following day, July 27, we arrived at Un- 


dersiker, where br. Vallin had already - 


arrived, and due notice had already been 
given. In this parish, remote from the 
whole world and near to the Norwegian 
mountains, the Lord has, during the last 
two years, done a great work through the 
labors of my fellow traveller, br. Clarg- 
“vist. He came there in the month of Au- 
gust, 1865, and remained fifteen months, 
working at his trade as a carpenter, and 
at the same time holding Sunday school 
and preaching in most of the villages. 
The result was that almost all the inhabi- 
tants of the parish began to inquire what 
they should do to be saved. But no sooner 
had the reputedly pious Lutherans heard of 
this Baptist movement, than they felt anx- 
ious to put it down, and sent one of their 
most powerful preachers to warn the peo- 
ple to beware of the Baptists. The par- 
ish church was opened to him ; the peo- 
ple gathered in a mass to listen, and the 
effect was that the great bulk of the people 
were not only turned against the Baptists, 
but lost all interest in religion ; while some 
who retained their piety formed themselves 
into a Lutheran party, opposed to the Bap- 
tists. Only a few remained faithful to the 
truth, as we hold it ; but these few were 
among the best men in the parish. Of 
this number I had the privilege of bap- 
tizing nine, five males and four females, 
and forming them into a Baptist church, 
and about as many more were expected 
soon to follow. They are a noble people, 
and I left them with the hope that we 
should in time have a strong Baptist church 
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here on this extreme northern border of 
the land. 


Snow in July. Although it does not 

properly belong to my missionary tour, I 
cannot forbear mentioning a visit to the 
neighboring mountain of Areskutan, one 
of the highest mountains in Sweden, be- 
ing nearly 5,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. In our ascent we found the snow 
in one place twelve feet deep, and so com- 
pact that horses could go over it. This 
was on the 30th of July. When we 
reached the top, we found ourselves above 
the clouds. From the top I had the most 
magnificent view of the grandeurs of na- 
ture that I have ever seen in my life. 
We left our friends at Undersiiker on 
the 31st of July and returned southward, 
and arrived at the town of Ostersund, sit- 
uated 360 miles from Stockholm, the fol- 
lowing day. Here there is also a Baptist 
church, struggling for its very existence, 
for want of a leader and a_ preacher. 
This place is the only town of the whole 
province of Yemtland, and forms the cen- 
tre of the province. Could we locate a 
gifted brother asa pastor for this flock, and 
erect a plain meeting house in the place, 
it would, by the blessing of the Lord, form 
the central point for our cause in Yemt- 
land. 

Preached in the evening to a large con- 
gregation, and felt greatly assisted by the 
Lord. Among my hearers were some gen- 
tlemen from Norway. 

The following day, I parted with my 
good brother Clargvist, both of us setting 
out on different missionary tours. Trav- 
elled forty-two miles to the parish of Ham- 
merdahl, where there is a Baptist church. 
Preached there on Sunday, Aug. 4; left 
the following day and returned to Oster- 
sund Aug. 6. From this place I turned 
my course southward, on my way home to 
Stockholm. On the 7th left for Sunds- 
vall. On my way down met with a 
young lady, the daughter of a dean, with 
whom I entered into conversation :on the 
subject of religion. She professed to be a 
Christian, and ascribed her conversion to 
the instrumentality of br. Truvé, who 
some years ago labored in this region, and 
is now a student at Hamilton. 
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A Joyful Change. Arrived at Sunds- 
vall, Saturday, 10th, and remained over 
the Sabbath. Left Sundsvall Aug. 13, 
for my native place, near to the town of 
Hudiksvall, where I arrived the following 
day. Here the Lord had manifested His 
power in the conversion of sinners. 
Among the converts were five of my rela- 
tives. I was privileged with listening to 
the experience of four of my relatives who 
were to be baptized by br. Lindh. I 
preached in my father’s old homestead, 
and with gratitude contemplated the 
change that had taken place at my home 
since my youthful days, when all was cov- 
ered with spiritual darkness. Preached 
also at Hudiksvall at the Baptist meeting 
house to a large congregation. Left Hu- 
diksvall Aug. 20, for Stockholm, where I 
arrived Aug. 22, and found all well and 
waiting with happy anticipations the arri- 
val of Dr. Warren. : 

Praised be the Lord for all His mercies. 

SrockHoLm, Dec. 28, 1867. 

LABORS OF OLA HANSON. 
COMMUNICATED BY MR. WIBERG. 


Ola Hanson was converted in 1862, and 
baptized the same year in the parish of Broby, 
South Sweden. The following year he travelled 
into Norway in order to find some Christians 
there, of whom he had been told they had great 
light on the doctrine of Atonement. ,Thus he 
walked some four hundred and fifty miles. On 
his way he visited several Baptist churches, con- 
versed with the'people and distributed tracts. 
Sometimes he had to spend his nights out in 
the open air or in barns. The first place he 
visited in Norway was Frederickshall, where 
he was arrested. When set free he visited sev- 
eral other places, until he arrived at Skeen, the 
city in which the church he sought was located. 
There he found a church of baptized believers, 
though not real Baptists. These held the doc- 
trine of sinless perfection. By seeing an in- 
consistent life and hearing erroneous represen- 
tations of gospel truth, his soul was much 
grieved. He preached as he had opportunity» 
but constantly on the fruits of faith, instead 
of preaching ‘‘ Christ and Him crucified,” and 
he saw no results from his labors. He was then 
led to think seriously of the words, “ The grace 
of God that bringeth salvation” (Tit. ii. 11), 
and he at once saw that it was grace that should 
lead men unto salvation. He consequently be- 
gan to preach the gospel of the grace of God. 
Revivals then cormmenced in many places, and 
souls found peace in Christ. Thus he continued 
for two years, enduring great sacrifices, suffer- 


ings and persecutions. He was hunted from 
place to place, and had often to spend his nights 
on the snow, in the woods and on the moun- 
tains; for no one would give him alodging. At 
one place he hid himself in a cellar for nearly 
one week, in order to escape his enemies. The 
fruit of his two years’ preaching in Norway was 
that about forty were baptized, and three 
churches formed. 

His field then extended about three hundred 
and twenty-five miles. In the summer of 1866 
he left Norway in order to be present at the Tri- 
ennial Conference at Stockholm. After this 
Conference br. Hanson left Stockholm and ar- 
rived at Eskilstuna on the first of September, 
where he stayed eighteen days, during which 
time a great revival took place. Fourteen pro- 
fessed faith in Christ, and eight were baptized. 


Many remarkable incidents occurred during his — 


travels. The following is according to his own 
report; — 

Power of Divine Grace. At Eskils- 
tuna I visited a woman who had been 
awakened during my stay and requested 
baptism. My intention was to speak to 
her hardened husband, who would prevent 
her from following her convictions. Dur- 
ing the conversation her husband became 
so enraged that he broke a chair, intend- 
ing to strike me. He drove both me 
and his wife out of his house, and forbade 
her to return. When I left the town the 
following day he laid wait in order to kill 
me; but came a quarter of an hour too 
late to the place where he intended to in- 
tercept my way. As he did not find me, 
he poured out his anger on his wife, bring- 
ing her before the priest and magistrates. 
But the same day the Spirit of God 
brought his own soul under powerful con- 
viction. He was tempted to commit sui- 
cide; but asked his wife to read to him 
out of the Scriptures, and was thus stayed 
in his evil purpose. 

In this state he remained three days ; 
but again he banished his wife from his 
home, and sought to quench his feeling 
in drinking and bad company; but, in 
vain. Finally, however, he was obliged 
to seek his wife and to bégin to read the 
Bible. Within two days he received 
peace in believing and was baptized. 
Ever since, that man has been a powerful 
witness for Christ. 

The evening I left Eskilstuna there was 
much feeling among the people. I had 
given notice that I should converse with 
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the anxious ; but the crowd was so great, 
and the weeping so loud and general that 
I could not; so we spent the whole night 
in prayer and singing. 

The 21st of February I arrived at Floby 
in Westergothland. In the hotel where I 
stayed the people were afraid of me be- 
cause of the warnings of the priest. The 
day after I visited him. He endeavored 
to avoid conversation, but notwithstanding 
I commenced speaking to him and his wife. 
The love of Christ to sinners so affected 
them that they both wept, and expressed 
a wish that the people might hear these 
truths. I preached in that vicinity four- 
teen days. Many found peace through 
believing in Christ. Thence I returned 
to my native place, preaching on the way.” 

He met with some discouragement at home, 
seeing no success and being almost ready to 
give up preaching; but he was prevailed upon 
by his numerous friends and hearers to continue ; 
and the Spirit of God did not allow him to rest, 
until he wholly gave himself to preach the gos- 
pel of Christ. About that time he writes 
thus: 

Great Effusion of the Spirit. I came 
to Ittenstorp, where I preached in the 
evening. The people seemed hardened 
against the gospel, and this troubled my 
soul. I spent the whole night in prayers 
and tears. The next morning, I decided 
to go away, but was persuaded by Chris- 
tian friends to stay and preach yet once. 
The people now seemed more attentive. 
After the meeting I found two persons 
deeply concerned about their salvation. I 
now concluded to stay another day, and 
that was more blessed than the former, for 
I found four fishes fastened in the net. At 
8 o'clock next morning we had a prayer 
meeting, when there was much feeling. 

At three o'clock, p. M., I preached to a 
large crowd consisting mostly of young 
people, who, on their way to a dance, step- 
ped in to hear me. There was a mighty 
outpouring of the Spirit. During the 
sermon the weeping and sobbing was so 
loud that I could not continue, but had to 
stop and speak to the people individually 
as far as possible. I hardly think there 
was one soul present which did not feel 
the influence of the Spirit of God. The 
meeting continued eight hours, varied by 
singing, prayer and conversation. When 
we closed, twenty-two professed to have 


found Christ, and two backsliders to have 
been reclaimed. This evening we rejoiced 
with angels over repenting sinners. From 
that place I went to Sunnanlof, where also 
many were awakened and some converted. 
Accompanied by some friends I continued 
my journey to Wenestad. On the way 
we often united in prayer, and a brother 
went before us from village to village, no- 
tifying the people that meetings would be 
held. Much people gathered, and the 
Spirit of God worked mightily. Many 
confessed their sins, and one was baptized. 

The following day I preached to large 
congregations. Many were deeply anx- 
ious, lying prostrate, crying aloud, and 
weeping over their sins. 

Before we separated, some stood up and 

praised God for salvation. The next day 
five were converted. 
_ From thence I went to Ullstarf, where 
an old woman who had long been bound 
in unbelief found peace in Christ. Christ- 
mas day I preached to several hundreds, 
and some found Christ. I went to Wen- 
estad where I preached to a congregation 
of nearly seven hundred. While the 
church celebrated the Lord’s Supper, and 
the congregation were spectators, God re- 
vealed His power to save in a most won- 
derful manner. There was such weeping 
that hardly a word could be heard. I con- 
tinued to converse with the anxious until 
towards morning. In the morning we had 
a prayer meeting, and the anxiety was 
still greater. The people were on their 
knees, crying for salvation. Many found 
peace through believing. 

On the 4th of January I came to Illen- 
storp, where I held several meetings. 
Many found Christ. The priest started 
on his way to prevent our meetings, but 
was hindered by a heavy snow-storm. I 
preached at Salskey. The enmity there 
was great. Some tried to injure me by 
throwing stones through the windows; but 
notwithstanding, the Spirit of God worked 
powerfully on the hearts of the people, so 
that many were anxious, and many re- 
joiced in a new-found Saviour. I con- 
versed with the anxious until 12 o’clock 
at night, and the next day was nearly en- 
tirely occupied by a single meeting, dur- 
ing which there were great displays of the 
working of the Holy Spirit. 
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MISCELLANY. 


OBITUARY OF REV. BENJAMIN C. THOMAS. 


Benjamin Calley Thomas, son of Jo- 
seph and Mary, was born in Sanbornton, 
N. H., April 2, 1820. During his minor- 
ity he came to Boston and engage: in 
a mechanical employment. Connecting 
himself with the Baptist congregation in 
Baldwin Place, the Holy Spirit soon ap- 
plied the Gospel, as there preached, to 
his heart, and, giving eminently satisfac- 
tory evidence of a gracious change, and 
wishing to obey his Master’s commands, 
he was, Oct. 28, 1838, baptized by the 
pastor, Dr. Stow, into the fellowship of 
that church. He had been favored with 
very limited means of intellectual culture, 
and had not till then exhibited any thing 
extraordinary in mental structure or ten- 
dencies. But his conversion awoke dor- 
mant energies, and his entrance upon the 
Christian life developed those germs of 
character which foretoken both goodness 
and greatness. At once he quietly com- 
menced that evangelizing process which 
made manifest more and more, as he ad- 
vanced, the true qualities of a missionary 
—a burning heart, inventive tact and a 
determined will. ° 

In 1839 he was one of a detachment of 
sixteen dismissed from Baldwin Place to 
unite with others in the formation of the 
Harvard Street church, in which for eleven 
years he was regarded as a man of deep 
spirituality, intent on high attainments in 
personal godliness, and as a zealous work- 
er for the conversion of sinners. Having 
prayerfully and deliberately come to the 
conclusion as to what must be his life 
work, he entered upon a course of study 
preparatory to the Christian ministry, and, 
notwithstanding the great obstacle of pe- 
cuniary indigence, pursued it, undiscour- 
aged, unfalteringly, to the full achieve- 
ment. He fitted for college at Worcester 
Academy ; graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1847, and completed his regular 
course at Newton Theological Institution 
in 1850. In 1849 he offered himself, and 
was promptly accepted by the Executive 
Committee, as a missionary to the Karens. 


In September, 1850, he married Miss 
Charlotte Bacheler, daughter of the late 
Mr. Origen Bacheler, and a member of 
the Harvard Street church, Oct. 13, 
1850, he was ordained and formally set 
apart to missionary service, Rev. Dr. 
Stow preaching the sermon, from Luke 4: 
32,—“ His word was with power.” On 
the 17th of the same month he embarked 
with his wife for Calcutta, on the Soldan, 
Capt. Plummer. He reached his field, 
Tavoy, May 1, 1851, and there worked 


‘three and a half years, in the spirit of the 


sainted Boardman, who originated the Ka- 
ren department of that mission. His zeal, 
fidelity and success soon gave rich prom- 
ise of his becoming a chosen agent of great 
good to the Karens of Burmah. 

In 1854, a new field was opened in 
Henthada, one hundred and twenty miles 
north of Rangoon; and to commence 
there a mission, Mr. Thomas was selected, 
and in October of that year he entered 
the field with heart and hope. It was 
purely heathen territory, dark and forbid- 
ding, but at the end of twelve years he 
reckoned as the results of an active evan- 
gelism an Association of 60.churches with 
2,000 living members; 70 Karen preach- 
ers, nine of whom he had ordained; 70 
outstations; one normal school and 45 
primary schools. For several years, dur- 
ing the rains, he collected the young men 
of the scattered churches, and at Hentha- 
da personally instructed them as preach- 
ers and teachers. 

Early in 1867, in response to an ear- 
nest appeal from the numerous Karen 
churches in the province of Bassein, one 
hundred and twenty miles west of Ran- 
goon, he was, with his own consent, trans- 
ferred to that field. That mission was the 
one originated by God’s wonderful bless- 
ing on the labors of that man, kindred 
in spirit to Mr. ‘Thomas, Rev. Elisha L. 
Abbott, who died in this country in 1854. 
By the providence of God, that mission 
had come to néed an experienced super- 
intendent; and of all the men in Burmah, 
Mr. 'T. was the one to occupy the position. 
The city of Bassein was near the sea, and 
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it was hoped that it might be favorable to 
his health, which had become impaired by 
severe, continuous labor. And he was 
the less reluctant to leave his beloved 
Henthada because a new man of great 
promise was ready to succeed him and 
carry forward his work. He commenced 
in Bassein in Feb., 1867. But after less 
than a year it became manifest that he 
must for a time leave the country and 
seek recuperation in his native land. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 19th of February last 
he left Rangoon with his wife and son, 
to come to America by the “ overland 
route.” Often obliged to rest by the way, 
his progress was slow. Barely did he sur- 
vive to reach New York, and there he 
died. His friends, pained that he could 
not have reached Boston, are grateful 
that what remains of his wasted form was 
brought to their custody, and not put be- 
yond their sight in the depths of the sea. 

As we knew this useful servant of God, 
and as he was known by others both at 
home and abroad, we may safely say that 
his primary characteristic as a Christian 
laborer was EARNESTNESS, and that the 
motive power at the centre of his mental 
and moral mechanism was THE LOVE OF 
Curist. His earnestness in the work of 
saving souls was such as the limitation 
of his powers forbade to be more, and 
such as the grandeur of his object and the 
character of his piety forbade to be less. 
He had apparently but one aim, and 
towards its attainment he bent all his 
available forces. He was a worker for 
Christ, ever in remarkable sympathy with 
Christ. His idea of missions was emi- 
nently apostolic in both aims and meth- 
ods. He sought the elevation of the Ka- 
ren people, and for this he worked on the 
Divine plan and availed himself of none 
but evangelical processes. All who have 
observed his spirit, and his modes of ac- 
tion, and the remarkable results of his 
wise activity, readily concede that he 
showed himself eminently adapted to mis- 
sionary service. With such fires of work- 
ing zeal, continuously and intensely burn- 
ing, we wonder not that he was largely 
useful; but for years we have wondered 
that he was not sooner consumed. 


His journals and letters, as preserved at 
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the Missionary Rooms, and of which the 
portions published in the “ Magazine” are 
but specimens, are a rich treasure, detail- 
ing labors and successes that remind the 
reader of the Acts of the Apostles. They 
breathe throughout the primitive spirit of 
evangelism — devotion to a single purpose 
and an all-absorbing intentness upon its 
execution. His death, in the ripeness of 
his years, now rings an appeal to our 
younger ministry that must be effective 
in turning their attention to that vacated 
field. Who will go at once, and, taking 
up the unrusted sickle which he reluctant- 
ly laid down, reap the ripened harvest and 
gather fruit unto life eternal ? 
Watchman and Reflector. 


ARRIVAL OF MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lisle reached their station 
in Bangkok, Siam, Jan. 15, in good health. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bronson, of the Assam 
Mission, arrived in New York, early in 
June. 

Mr. Cross, of the Toungoo Mission, Bur- 
mah, arrived in New York, June 21. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goddard, designated to 
the Ningpo Mission, arrived in Hongkong 
May 5, in 131 days from New York. 

Mrs. Van Meter and her associates ar- 
rived in Rangoon in May, in good health. 

Mr. Bixby, of the Mission to the Shans, 
arrived in Boston, July 30th, with health 
somewhat improved by the journey. 


DEATH OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. Robert F. Hill, under appointment 
by the American Baptist Missionary Un- 
ion as a missionary to Africa, died in 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 16. 

Rev. Hosea Howard, formerly a mis- 
sionary of the Union in Burmah, died in 
Bloomington, Ill., July 14, aged 68. Mr. 
Howard was born at West Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 30, 1799, studied for the min- 
istry in Hamilton, N. Y., sailed for Bur- 
mah July 1884, and labored three years 
in Rangoon and thirteen in Maulmain. 
He was compelled by the state of his 
health to return to this country, where he 
arrived in September, 1850. 
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DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JULY, 1868. 


MAINE. 
Jefferson, Ist ch.5; Warren, La- 
dies’ For. Miss. Soc., Eliza A. 
Richardson tr., 12; Gardiner, 
Brunswick st. ch. 14.45 ; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
East Westmoreland, Martin Snow, 
8; Exeter, Elm st. ch., 10; 
Southampton, ch. 10.50; 


VERMONT. 

West Cornwall, a widow, 1; 

Brookline, ch. 25; Chester, Rev. 

C. Hibbard, 8.86; Burlington, 
lst ch., E. A. Fuller tr., 90; 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Andover, Ist ch., Geo. T. Shat- 
tuck tr., 31.19; Newton, Up- 
per Falls, ch. 5; Clinton, ch., 
mon. con. 10; Littleton, ch. 
8.05; Newton, Theo. Sem., Soc. 
of Miss. Inquiry, D. J. Pierce 
tr., 11; No. Scituate, ch., a 
widow 60 cts. in silver, 66 cts. ; 
Billerica, friends, for Shan 
Miss., care Rev. J. N. Cushing, 
15; Charlestown, Ist ch., 
Boardman Miss. Soc., L. E. De 
Wolfe tr., 500; Clinton, M. B., 
r. cont.,5; Boston, a friend 
25; Rowe st. ch. 10; old 
Cambridge, ch., J. B, Dana tr., 
428.33; Holyoke, Samuel Ely, 
Esq., for Porter Underwood, 
Esq., 1026.17. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Stewart st. ch. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bristol, ch. 63.80 ; Milton, College 
st. ch. 6.50; East Hampton, L. 
H. L. 1; Thompson, Sarah J. 
Davis, deceased, 10; Southing- 
ton, ch. 46.70; 
Connecticut Baptist State Con- 
vention, W. Griswold tr., Hart- 


ford, South ch. 568.71; Mans- ° 


field, ch. 15; Plainfield, Union 
ch. 18; Danbury, 2d ch. 7.50; 
Brooklyn, ch. 10.24; Rev. C. W. 
Patten 4; J. 8. Linsley, 1.50; 
Windsor, friends, 3 ; 


NEW YORK. 
Rochester, 2d ch. Young People’s 
Miss. Soc., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thong- 
zai, Burmah, 60.48; North Par- 
ma, Sargent Bagley, 20; Troy, 
A. B. C., for Nowgong Orphan 
sch., 30; Rochester, Ingalls 
Miss. Soc., to be expended un- 
der care of Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, 
Thongzai, Burmah, 55.28; Al- 
tona, Daniel Bassett, 5; Fredo- 
nia, ch., add’l, 6; 
Black River Baptist Asso., Rev. 
ol "Rev. 0 Dodge, Dist. 
per Rev. O. 
Asso., Galway, 
Cosme Asso., Rev. H. B. Ervell 


Otsego Asso., Mr. Robinson tr. 
Hudson River Central Asso., Mid- 


176 71 
13 90 


20 00 


60 00 
55 00 


42 00 


. 
2,175 40 
16 20 


115.75; W. Watts 5; Jno. 
Cole 2; Miss Jane Griffin 1; 
Red Mills, ch. 41.25; 

Worcester Asso., Leesville, ch 
17; Seward, ch. 15.70; West- 
ford, ch. 3.10 ; Summit, Ist ch. 
5; 2d ch. 2.50; Richmondville 
& Fulton ch. 7; Coll. at Asso. 


20.65 ; 

Onondaga Asso., Fabius, ch. 25.75 ; 
Tully, ch. 15.60; 

Munroe Asso., Perrinton, ch. 
19.65 ; West Henrietta, 1.50; 


NEW JERSEY. 
Franklinville, Rev. Isaac Leonard 
Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


Sec., 

Bordentown, ch. 50; Marlton, ch. 
8; Trenton, Central ch. 48.03 ; 
Burlington, ch. 20.41 ; Mt. Hol- 
ley, ch., for sup. of nat. pr., 
Moung Yan Gen, care Rev. E. 
2. Stevens, Prome, Burmah, 

Coll. - Rev. 0. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 

East New Jersey Asso., Mt. Ver- 
non ch. 15.50; Key Port, ch. 
100; New Market, ch., of wh. 
17.20 is fr. Sab. sch., 44.06; 


16500 


70 9 
41 35 
2115 


700 


162 44 


159 56 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia, Mrs. C. A. L. 60; 
Scranton, Rey. Isaac Bevan, 
for German Miss., 10 ; 

Coll per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


Sec., 

Central Union Asso., Frankford, 
ch. 89.60; coll. at Asso. 8; 

Phila. Asso., Upland, ch. 86.14; 
Ridley, ch., bal. 7; New Brit- 
ain, ch. 13.75 ; Penningtonville, 
ch. 19.75 ; 

North Philadelphia Asso., Davis- 
ville, ch. 

Pittsburg Asso., Elizabeth, Mrs. 
Roberts 

Monongahela Asso., Uniontown, 
ch., Sab. sch. 

Tioga Asso., Tioga, ch. 5.55; 
Jackson, Ist ch. 8.16; West 
ch. 2.82; Sister Grin- 
nell 1; 

Northumberland Asso., Shamo- 
kin, ch. 

French Creek Asso., Meadville,’ 
Sab. sch., Miss. Soc., for sup- 
port of Mau Kah Tur, nat. pr., 
care Rev. N. Harris, Shway- 


gyeen, Burmah, 
DELAWARE. 
Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. 


Wilmington, Dr. Wm. 8. Corne- 
lius’ Sab. sch. class, for ~ of 
Rev. E. 0. Stevens, Prome, Bur- 


OHIO. 
Piqua, Ist ch. 
Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, 


ton, for Rev. M. J. Knowlton, 

Ningpo, China, 5.00; 
Zanesville Asso., Ark pring, ch. 

9; Adamsville, Miss Laura 
Sedwick 6 


10 00 


25 00 


20 00 


10 25 


14.00 


383 | 
| 
$81 45 
2 
| 666 06 
(329 00 
126 64 
9 65 
‘ 128 00 500 
12 08 
617 95 745 95 800 : 
803 92 
11 00 
Meigs Creek Asso., Cumberland, 4 
|| ch., Rev. G. W. Churchill 5; ! 
Mrs. Long 25 cts. ; J. R. Knowl- } 
etown, ch. | | 
Union Asso., Carmel, ch., in part, mz 
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; Bedford, ch., sis- 
ters 11. ‘per treasurer 3; 
Cleveland Asso., Columbia, ch., 

Sab. sch. 


Columbus Asso., Delaware, ch. 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, 9th st. 
ch., of wh. 100 is fr. Ladies’ 
Burman Miss. Soc., for support 
of nat. children in Mrs. M. B. In- 
galls’ sch., Thongzai, Burmah, 

Miami Union Asso., Dayton, Ist 
ch., Rey. H. F. Colby, for sup- 
ply of pulpit, 15; Wayne st. 
ch., of wh. 2 is fr. Sab. sch., 
inft. class, 37.16 ; 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Mt. Vernon, 
Mrs. R. W. Young, fr. sup. of 
“On” Louis Young in Rev. E. 
P. Scott’s Mikir sch., Assam, 

East Fork Asso., New Richmond, 
ch., a few sisters 

Peru, Ebenezer Jones 


INDIANA. 
Coll. per Rey. G. H. Brigham, 
Dist. Sec., 
Elkhart River Asso., Oswego, ch. 
Laughery Asso., Aurora, ch., 
Sab. sch., for sup. of boy, “Au- 
rora,”’ in Mrs. Ingalls” sch., 
Thongzai, Burmah, 


ILLINOIS. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Bloomington Asso., Champaign 
City, Rev. J. M. Gregory 

Chicago Asso., Benton, ch. 21.32 ; 
Barrington, "ch. 19; Richmond, 
ch. 1.85; 

Edwardsville Asso., Upper Alton, 
Shurtletf College, Students’ 
Miss. Soc. 

Fox River Asso., Chicago, Ist ch. 

Galesburg Asso. » coll. at Asso. 
12.30; Avon, Sab. sch., inft. 
class, 1.60; Galesburg, Ist ch., 
of wh. 25 is fr. J. Purdy, tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. E. P. 
Scott, Nowgong, Assam, 26; 

Mackinaw Asso., Clayton, ich. 
7-85; Panola, ch. , of wh. 16 is 
fr. Sab. sch., 10; 

Asso., Rev. W. Benton 


enue Asso., Quincy, Ist ch. 
4.75 ; Vermont st. ch., E. Gove 
10 ; Payson, ch., Sab. sch., tow. 
sup. of pupil in Rev. E. P. 
Scott’s Mikir sch., Nowgong, 
Assam, 4; 

IOWA. 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Osgood, 
Dist. Sec., 

Burlington Asso., Mt. Pieasant, 
ch., Mrs. Margaret Ilammond, 
to sup. boy in Rev. E. P. Scott’s 
Mikir sch., Nowgong, Assam, 


Er 


250 00 


62 16 


35 00 
275 


996 25 


400 


25 00 


5 00 
4217 


13 25 
5 00 


89 90 


87 95 
180 


18 75 


25 00 


Donations. 


Dubuque Asso., coll. at Asso. by 


1,407 04 


Rev. A. Chapin 


MICHIGAN. 
~. per. Rey. 8. M. Osgood, 


St. Sec., 

Flint River Asso., Bay City, ch. 

Grand River Asso., Grand Rap- 
ids, Ist ch. 48.64 ; Lowell,ch. 3; 
Rockford, 1st ch., coll. by Miss 
Flora E. Stilwell, 1.50 ; 

Kalamazoo River Asso., Orange- 
ville, ch. 

Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, 
ch., of which 3. .65 is fr. Ladies? 
Mite Soc., 

White River Asso., Hart, ch. 2.50; 


Grant, ch. 2.50; 
‘oll. per v. S. M. Os 
Dist. Sec., 

Minnesota Asso., Saint Paul, Ist 
ch., Sab. seh., for Mrs. Ward's 
sch. , Sibsagor, Assam, 

Minnesota Central Asso., coll. at 
Asso. by Rey. A. L. Cole, 

Minnesota Valley Asso., coll. at 
Asso. by Rey. E. K. Crissey,, 

Zumbro Asso., coll. at pend ‘by 
Rev. G. W. Fuller, 


MISSOURI. 
Wright City, Rev. — Welch 
7. | per Rey. 8. M. Osgood, 
st 
Hannibal, ‘ch., Sab. sch., tow. 
sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. D. A. 
W. Smith, Henthada, Burmah, 


WISCONSIN. 
Coll., Rev. 8. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Janesville Asso., Union, ch. 
La Crosse Asso. Ww. est Salem «, 
Walworth Asso., Delavan 
15.20; Spring Prairie, ch. 18.5 50; 
Winnebago, Asso. , Appleton, ch. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Coll., Rev. 8S. M. Osgood, Dist. 


Sec., 
Santa Clara, ch. 


LEGACIES. 
Newton, Mass., Mrs. Mary Davis, 
per Seth Davis, ex’r, 
Hartford, ,Ct., Betsy Beach, per 
“ Griswold, 100, less gov’t tax 


Pa., Isaac Houseman, 
per Wm. Swan, ex’r, 500, less 
gov't and state taxes, 55, 


Total for July 


$6 
Add amount received for debt in July ' 


[September, 1868, 


810 3310 
25 79 
58 04 
400 
28 03 
500 110 86 
55 39 
16 50 
355 
1325 69 
20 00 
525 25 
26 25 
36 30 
28 70 
100 92.5 
12 50 
“$6,888 85 
58 39 
$6,447 24 
00 
44500 889 00 
24 


Total from April 1 to July 31, 1868, 850,578 27. 


SPECIFIC DONATIONS FOR THE DEBT OF APRIL 1, 1868, 
RECEIVED IN JULY, 1868. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Westboro’, ch., T. J. Hastings, 
tr. 
oer NEW YORK. 


Coll. per. Rev. 0. Dodge, 


Hudson River North Asso., Hud- 
son, ch. 


16 64 


ILLINOIS. 
Jacksonville, Mrs. M. Bibb 5; 


M. C. Goltea 1; 
MICHIGAN. 
Armada, ch. 


nes ong the debt from April 1 to July 31, bes, 


00 
| 
| 
| 
Vist. 7 25 
—- 
| 
lg 
| 


